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The Week. 


President Roosevelt has now ordered 
acts of war against Colombia. No other 
interpretation can be put upon his in- 
structions to our naval commanders to 
prevent Colombian troops from embark- 
ing at Buenaventura, or any other na- 
tional port. This goes far beyond the 
preliminary affront to Colombia in rec- 
ognizing the twenty-minute republic of 
Panama, as Senator Teller aptly calls 
it. That was bad enough. It was an act 
which Professor Woolsey of the chair 
of international law in Yale University 
declares to be without justification in 
correct principles. To notify a Gov- 
ernment that a seceding State has “ac- 
complished” its independence, almost 
before the central authorities had heard 
that there was even a revolution, was a 
step which would, of course, have led 
to an instant declaration of war if 
the offended nation had not been as an 
infant to a prize-fighter. But now the 
President has outdone even that act of 
aggression, and has put us technically 
in a state of war with Colombia. Almost 
more amazing is the reason which he as- 
signs for it. “The Washington Govern- 
ment,” says the official dispatch, “hoids 
that this policy is in the interest of the 
general good.” But the President of 
the United States is a creature of law. 
Warrant for his public acts he must 
seek, not in his own magnanimous 
though possibly fallible impulses, but 
in the law of the land—in treaties, in 
the Constitution, in the statutes of the 
United States. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that in none of these can Mr. 
Roosevelt find the shred of a sanction 
for his hostile course towards Colom- 
bia. He sends his vessels of war to Co- 
lombian waters and asserts jurisdiction 
there. He threatens to sink any trans- 
port which may put to sea with troops 
of a country with which we are at 
peace. And when we ask quo warranto? 
the answer is “the general good”—that 
is, Mr. Roosevelt’s own notion of what 
the general good requires. It is the 
stereotyped plea of irresponsible tyrants 
in all ages. 














Financial critics have observed the 
irony that, after giving Mr. Morgan in- 
ternational renown for squeezing the 
water out of other people’s companies, 
brought him as widespread condemna- 
tion for putting water into his own com- 
panies. In some such fashion Secretary 
Hay seems ready to be the demolisher of 
the edifice he has laboriously construct- 
ed. The Chinese negotiations, broadly 
speaking, are bia best title to diplomatic 





fame. In meeting the tortuous policy of 
Russia, he has shown an imperturbable 
patience and an indefatigable resource- 
fulness. His strength in all these mat- 
ters has been less that of our fleet and 
army than the moral advantage of 
speaking for a disinterested nation and 
against oppression of a weak people. To 
say that the United States did not desire 
a foot of Chinese territory was worth a 
squadron. And now Secretary Hay has 
treated Colombia far more outrageously 
than Russia ever treated China. For 
Russia has at least had the advantage of 
tolerated possession in Mantchuria, she 
has formally at least respected Chinese 
suzerainty, she has always alleged color- 
able excuses for not withdrawing on the 
promised dates, she has used the delays 
and decencies of diplomacy to the ut- 
most, and generally has done everything 
to disguise the show of force. Compare 
this with Secretary Hay’s treatment of 
Colombia: he has recognized a rebellion 
overnight, and forbidden the regular 
Government to exercise the inalienable 
right of every nation to protect its own 
sovereignty; he has reversed in a day the 
diplomatic precedents of a half century 
towards Colombia; he has punished an 
independent nation refusing a treaty by 
filching the territory under negotiation; 
where the Russians have had a colorable 
show of maintaining thelr own vested 
rights, he has trampled upon rights as- 
sured by many treaties and precedents. 
With what face can he now conduct any 
humane or disinterested negotiation for 
another nation? One may imagine the 
open scorn with which St. Petersburg 
will wave aside virtuous pretensions 
emanating from Washington. 





Secretary Hay, in defence of the “jus- 
tice and equity” of the rash act of the 
President in ordering Colombia out of 
Panama, makes citations from his prede- 
cessors in office. They prove conclusive- 
ly that we are under solemn obligations 
to respect and defend the sovereignty of 
Colombia over the Isthmus. But what 
we are now about is the destruction of 
that sovereignty. As for our right to 
keep transit open, no one has questioned 
that. It has never been interfered with. 
Hence references to that part of the 
treaty are irrelevant. Is it not, in fact, 
adding insult to injury to assure Colom- 
bia that we are slapping her in the face 
solely in obedience to treaty stipula- 
tions? Mr. Hay makes much of the re- 
jection of the canal treaty by the Co- 
lombian Congress. Has he never heard 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, contume- 
liously rejected by our Senate? That was 
never alleged by England as a grievance. 
Not even Mr. Hay broke out in revolu- 
tion in consequence. His whole state- 
ment is singularly inconclusive. No one 





knows better than he that to find war- 
rant in “the interests of civilization” is 
to do exactly what Napoleon did in over- 
running Europe as a military conqueror 


What a pity that Sackville West was 
British Minister to Washington before 
the time of the latest diplomacy! He 
had been in the service many years 
when, in 1888, he received his passports 
from President Cleveland for having ad- 
vised a naturalized Englishman to vote 
the Democratic ticket as most favorable 
to English interests. For this offence his 
public career came to an-abrupt end. 
Nowadays your telegraphic diplomat of 
twenty-four hours’ standing, represent- 
ing a republic not yet out of its first 
week in the incubator, advises Senators 
with impunity, and lunches with the Sec- 
retary of Statein all dignity thereafter. 
Poor Senator Morgan! For years he 
has resisted the arguments and appeals 
of the greater portion of the American 
press, and hag bitterly opposed what he 
has considered the Panama iniquity 
only to be told by a fledgling Franco- 
American-Panamanian diplomat that it 
is time for him to “call off” his opposi- 
tion! Could there be a more bitter hu- 
Miliation than this? The diplomat’s 
brother turns-out to have been a “heavy 
stockholder in the old canal company,” 
a “plunger in the new company,” who 
is “likely to win a fortune” if the pres- 
ent sordid transactions are concluded. 
We do not wonder that Senator Morgan 
exclaimed that he had received an offer 
to buy him from Minister Varilla. Our 
only wonder is that he escaped an apo- 
plectic shock, particularly when he heard 
the good news that he was to be replac- 
ed as Chairman of the Senate Canal 
Committee by that eminent canal-build- 
er, M. A. Hanna. 


Many disappointed partisans of Mayor 
Low now say that if he had not been so 
strict in the enforcement of the laws, 
he could have been reélected. We are 
told that he ought not to’ have insisted 
on licensing all the peddlers and push- 
cart wagons. This is thought to have 
cost him the East Side vote. Similarly, 
he lost the support of the Broad and 
Wall Street office boys who were accus- 
tomed to lunching from pushcarts in the 
streets and blocking the thoroughfares 
during the noon hour. Their feeling is 
similar to the view that the Mayor 
“failed to take care of those who sup- 
ported him.” It seems hardly necessary 
at this late day to say that a public 
official has no choice but to enforce the 
laws, and that when he did so Mr. Low 
won every one’s respect. When, under 
the specious plea that the “extreme of 
the law is the extreme of injustice,” the 
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Mayor winked at the non-enforcement 
of the excise law, his Administration 
steadily lost ground in the popular re- 
gard. It did not begin to show signs of 
strength until Gen. Greene came into 
office. What the disappointed ought to 
do now is to cease from grumbling, and 
join the movement to solve the excise 
question and “take it out of politics” by 
some just and satisfactory law. Then 
they can lend their influence to the re- 
peal of less important statutes if it seems 
to them wise and proper to do so. This 
is the manly way. To criticise defeated 
candidates for having done their sworn 
duty is the last thing we should hear of. 


In the collapse of Devery’s farcical 
candidacy, there is at least a crumb of 
comfort. In his own district the Big 
Chief managed to poll 1,135 votes out of 
a total of more than 9,600; but it is safe 
to say that every member of the Inde- 
pendent People’s Party was bought at 
an impracticably great price. Only in 
three other Assembly districts did Dev- 
ery’s vote pass 100. Evidently, his ad- 
vice to take all that was offered and 
then vote as you chose, was not unheed- 
ed by the beneficiaries of “The Pump.” 
The case is full of instruction for those 
who imagined that, in some mysterious 
fashion, Devery’s candidacy was to pro- 
mote the fortunes of the Fusion ticket. 
The result makes these augurs look very 
foolish. Apparently, nobody voted for 
Devery except a few who were hopelessly 
in his debt, and a handful of brainless 
folk who dearly love a bad joke. We 
cannot hope that there was any moral 
indignation in the repudiation of Devery 
by the plain people whom he so as- 
siduously blarneyed; there was, how- 
ever, a deal of common sense in refus- 
ing to take the mountebank for a poli- 
tician. Undoubtedly, the plain people 
had their reasons, though bad, for vot- 
ing for Tammany. There never were 
any reasons for voting for Devery except 
in the superheated minds of some of the 
flightier friends of good government. 





The defeat of Mr. W. T. Emmet in the 
Twenty-second Senatorial District ends 
the Republican deadlock in the Senate, 
and carries to fruition the Roosevelt 
and Platt conspiracy to give back to the 
latter the complete control of the Leg- 
islature, of which he was temporarily 
deprived last winter by the bolting Re- 
publican Senators. Thanks to several 
up-State and local victories, the Easy 
Boss has also strengthened his grasp on 
the Assembly. In this respect Repub- 
lican success is no more to the ad- 
vantage of good government than is 
Tammany success. However much Sen- 
ator Platt may assure the city of his 
devotion to civic decency, his flagrant 
indecency in State matters makes it ever 
necessary to watch him as a detective 
watches a ‘coiffidence man. Gruber's ob- 





vious willingness to sacrifice Fusion for 
his pet judge—whom, however, he hap- 
pily lost—shows the natural boss in- 
stinct of betrayal. The folly of Mr. 
Roosevelt's friendliness towards Platt 
and Quay and men of their stripe be- 
comes more apparent every day. While 
ostensibly making for the advantage of 
the Republican party, it really menaces, 
and menaces seriously, its immediate fu- 
ture, for the simple reason that no party 
of moral ideas can hope to retain the re- 
spect of honest voters when it is repre- 
sented by such men as its present State 
bosses. The evil results of the McClel- 
land bargain the Republican party will 
feel more at the next election than this, 
after a cut-and-dried machine-made ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It will undoubt- 
edly help the Democrats to carry the 
State for their Presidential electors next 
fall. 





Gov. Garvin’s reélection has excited 
virtuous rage in Rhode Island. The 
Democrats and the independent Repub- 
licans who supported Dr. Garvin were 
very unfeeiing in their treatment of the 
Republican machine, They actually ven- 
tured to hire detectives to stop bribery 
at the polls. As a committee headed by 
Bishop McVickar had already been cir- 
culating in pamphlet form the Evening 
Post articles on corruption in Rhode Isl- 
and, and had been agitating for an hon- 
est election, the employment of detec- 
tives was obviously the culmination of a 
dastardly attack upon the right of a free- 
man to sell his vote to whom he pleases 
for whatever price he pleases. The 
Providence Journal, mouthpiece of the 
machine and the traction interests of 
Senator Aldrich, has flown to the de- 
fence of Rhode Island liberties. It does 
not hesitate to print the charge that the 
pamphlets were “published and distrib- 
uted by a sect of Christians which 
aspires to call itself the only true and 
catholic church of America’; that the 
enemies of the machine, including the 
arch-villain, “the bishop of the diocese,” 
are a “motley throng,” and that the de- 
tectives were “Hessians hired to risk 
their lives for a stated cause.” These 
banded hosts of evil, led by the clergy- 
men, college professors, philanthropists, 
and other well-known rascals of the 
State, have won a temporary victory; 
but, it is gratifying to observe, the 
friends of the machine, though angry, 
are undismayed, They declare that, in 
spite of the malevolent activity of the 
“hireling and the zealot,” “we are hope- 
ful of the future, because we have faith 
to believe that those who honestly strive 
for better things eventually receive 
abundant reward for their earnest en- 
deavors.” This is, indeed, the stern stuff 
of which moral heroes are made. 





For years past the educated and re- 
fined colored man or woman travelling 





in the South has had one way of escap- 
ing the hateful “Jim Crow” car. By 
paying the additional fare he or she 
could secure a chair or a berth in a Pull- 
man car, without being set apart like an 
animal to be shunned or a contaminating 
leper. Now we must record with humil- 
iation an effort to put all colored peo- 
ple out of the Pullman cars, hitherto 
deemed beyond the reach of race discrim- 
ination owing to the Federal Interstate 
Commerce laws. The movement began, it 
appears, with Gov. Frazier of Tennessee, 
who protested to the State Railway Com- 
mission, and induced that body to order 
the Pullman Company to keep the ne- 
groes out. Instructions to this effect 
are said to have been already issued by 
the Louisville and Nashville, and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway; and W. L. Granbery, a counsel 
of the Pullman Company, announces that 
that company has actually agreed to the 
State Railway Commission’s wishes. A 
meeting of the Southern Pullman agents 
to discuss this issue is also announced. 
It is to be held in Chicago. But why, 
asks the Charlotte Observer pertinently, 
is such a gathering necessary if the Pull- 
man Company can be regulated by State 
boards? Against the proposed outrage 
the colored people may be expected to 
protest at once. They should take im- 
mediate steps to bring the issue before 
the courts in order to ascertain if the 
rights they have always had may be thus 
taken from them overnight, and they 
themselves made more than ever a “class 
apart.” 





Thursday’s announcement that the 
Steel Corporation had cut the price of 
steel four dollars per ton, seemed to be 
received on Wall Street almost with con- 
sternation. There are other quarters, 
however, where we suspect the news was 
greeted with complacency. We refer 
particularly to the railways, whose re- 
cent reports have unanimously testified 
to the enormous increase in the year’s 
expenditure, caused by the high cost of 
materials and supplies. The building 
trade has been handicapped by this bur- 
den almost as much as by its labor diffi- 
culties. It is true that steel rails and 
structural steel were not reduced in 
price by the cut; but the general ten- 
dency is plain enough. What caused the 
stock market’s dismay was undoubtedly, 
in the first place, the old tradition that, 
as the price of steel and iron moves, so 
moves general trade, and, in the second, 
doubt as to how the cut in steel would 
affect the Steel Corporation’s revenues, 





The explanation given is, that the cut 
was to stimulate trade. Clearly, trade 
needed stimulating. The company’s 
statement of October 6, when the com- 
mon-stock dividend was reduced, show- 
ed that its earnings for September were 
nearly $2,000,000 under 1902, and that 
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orders for steel then in its hands for 
future manufacture were 1,100,000 tons 
below last autumn—a decrease of 22 per 
cent. In view of such conditions, lower- 
ing of prices seems a reasonable step; 
ii is the Carnegie Company’s historic 
policy on such occasions. So, we pre- 
sume, the trade and Wall Street would 
regard it but for the fact that the re- 
duction also confesses publicly the folly 
and hollowness of the theories which 
our great financiers set forth in 1901. 
Only make your companies big enough 
in stock and bonds, and we shall have 
no more fluctuations in prices of mate- 
rials. Well, the experiment has been 
tried, though not yet to the end, and 
two points are already conclusively 
established. Even a billion-dollar com- 
pany cannot maintain prices for its 
product if the consuming public cuts 
down its purchases. Furthermore, when 
such prices do decline, signs of alarm 
are witnessed, not from the small estab- 
lishments which were to be abolished by 
the “new finance,” but from the great 
combine itself which had to earn $60, 
000,000 annually to pay its dividends. 





Mr. Chamberlain was, for him, on the 
defensive last weex at Birmingham. He 
admitted that British trade was not 
perishing, conceded even that great 
prosperity had followed the adoption of 
free trade. But he insisted that the 
country had prospered only in the ratio 
of its natural increase of population. 
Protectionist countries, on the contrary, 
had seen trade overtake population. 
England, then, though flourishing, has 
enjoyed only a portion of the well-being 
that under a protective system would 
assuredly have been hers. At first blush 
this strikes one as a weak appeal, and 
as far less cogent than the old wail over 
declining trade. Yet for an audience 
of manufacturers the argument did not 
lack attractiveness. Mr. Chamberlain 
was not appealing to supposititious 
profits lost in the past; he was rather 
promising enhanced profits in the fu- 
ture. He was making the straightfor- 
ward protectionist approach to the cu- 
pidity of the manufacturing interests. 
That argument is always formidable. 





As usual, Mr. Chamberlain scored off 
Cobden, asserting that the great free 
trader had promised, should England 
adopt free trade, that the United States 
would abandon its premature manufac- 
turing and send the mill hands back to 
the fields “to dig and delve and plough 
for us.” Before condemning Cobden as a 
foolish prophet on the strength of a 
Scrap torn from context, it may be well 
tc recall what he actually thought of the 
industrial future of the United States. 
He visited America in 1835. As he passed 
the Alleghanies and for the first time 
lcoked upon the Mississippi basin, he 
wrote: “Here will one day be the head- 





quarters of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing industry; here will one day centre 
the civilization, the wealth, the power 
of the entire world.” Again, speculating 
on the people “which shall surpass and 
supersede the Yankees,” he says: “They 
must be a race that will be able to dis- 
pense with food and sleep altogether.” 
A little later he declared “that it is from 
the west rather than from the east that 
danger to the supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain is to be apprehended; that is, from 
the silent and peaceful rivalry of Amer- 
ican commerce, the growth of its manu- 
factures, its rapid progress in internal 
improvements, the superior education of 
its people, and their economical and pa- 
cific government.”” These last advan- 
tages we have largely sacrificed since 
1835, but the extracts effectually dispose 
of Mr. Chamberlain's imputation of a 
bucolic vision of America to Cobden, 
and they illustrate as well the folly of 
the comparative view of prosperity. In 
fact, the fundamental fallacy of the 
Chamberlain idea is that it neglects 
British wealth outside of the two king- 
doms. No Little Englander couid take 
a more myopic attitude toward Impe- 
rial bookkeeping. The prosperity of the 
British in colonies and dependencies 
would be no less real though: the politi- 
cal status of the Britains beyond the 
seas should be changed. But Mr. Cham- 
berlain prefers to put the wealth and 
the population of Great Britain under 
the glass, and to declare that the ratio 
of diameters is unsatisfactory. 





Signor Giolitti has been the political 
manager of the Italian Ministry for two 
years past, so that his assumption of 
the Premier’s title means little real 
change of policy. The only recruft of 
real strength in the new Cabinet is the 
veteran economist Luzzatti, who accepts 
the Treasury portfolio. Presumably, 
Giolitti will endeavor to continue the 
alliance with the Parliamentary Social- 
ists, by virtue of which a coalition Min- 
istry has shown surprising stability. 
yiolitti is heartily in favor of reduction 
of the food taxes and of radical reform 
in the impoverished South. With his 
accession the Ministry loses moral tone. 
The scandals of the Banca Romana pass- 
ed near enough to him to leave him 
smirched, if not formally implicated. 
In general he bears the reputation of 
cultivating rather the arts of the politi- 
cian than of the statesman. It is matter 
of surprise that he accepts the Prime 
Ministry, for it seems that the present 
Government can be only a stop-gap at 
best. Very likely Signor Giolitti has a 
very definite programme of fiscal and 
tax reform in mind—one that he may 
present to the constituencies with the 
reasonable hope of being returned to 
Montecitorio with a genuine majority. 


The politics of the Dual Empire falls 





into deeper confusion through the an- 
nouncement of a new Bohemian na- 
tionalist programme. In asense the 
new demands merely raise more em- 
phatically than before the old language 
question. But they have an added weight 
in view of the partial surrender of the 
Government to similar demands by 
the Hungarians. Obviously, if the Em 
peror is to found another Czech Uni- 
versity, encourage the use of the lan 
gauge in schools, impose it upon certain 
parts of the army, he will be ministering 
directly to separation. If he refuses to 
do as much for the Bohemians as he has 
done for the Hungarians, the Bohemian 
Nationalists threaten to use “‘the sharp- 
est parliamentary” opposition to the 
present Government. That means a re- 
newal of obstructive tactics at Vienna by 
the Czechs, and probably also an in 
crease of the chronic disaffection of the 
Magyars. Theoretically, separation ought 
to prevail very soon in the Empire. The 
situation of a Hapsburg Emperor caught 
between two alien and hostile races be- 
comes daily more anomalous. But if liv- 
ing together is difficult for the races com- 
posing the Empire of Austria, separation 
seems impracticable. Bohemia certainly 
would stand aghast if by some sudden 
turn she were taken at her word, read 
out of the Empire, and made an inde- 
pendent State. 





The Sultan, it is reported, stands on his 
dignity in respect to the new demands of 
Austria and Russia. He reminds those 
Powers that he has already promised 
various reforms which to the best of his 
ability he has executed. He resents, ac 
cordingly, the attempt to exact further 
pledges in an old matter. This is the 
attitude of one who knows that the in- 
surrection is over for the winter, and is 
assured that his Christian mentors have 
no intention of coercing him. If the new 
plan were put into effect, however, it 
would greatly relieve the situation. A 
grave defect is the retention of Hilmi 
Pasha as the Governor-General of the 
four disturbed vilayets. An autonomous 
Governor directly responsible to the 
Powers is the indispensable minimum of 
reform. But there is at least a theoreti- 
cal gain in the stipulation of Christian 
inspectors to supervise the administra- 
tion, and in the provision for officering 
the Turkish gendarmerie from the armies 
of the Powers. Similar reforms have 
failed in practice, but the mere enlarge- 
ment of the demands upon the Porte is 
an indication at least of the time when 
the Near Eastern question will be dealt 
with seriously. From these demands of 
Austria and Russia, as from any joint 
action of these Powers, indeed, rather 
little is to be hoped. Their immediate 
stake is too great, their eventual inter- 
ests too opposed, for them to play a mag- 
nanimous part in the Levant. And it is 
a case for magnanimity, 
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THE PANAMA DISHONOR. 


The sudden separation of the State of 
Panama from Colombia looks unpleasant- 
ly like a vulgar plot with “millions in 
it.’ Have our consuls, or any of our 
military officers, intrigued to bring 
about this artificial revolution? We can- 
not fail to note that this is positively 
asserted in a dispatch of the French 
consul at Panama to his Government. 
And we see the same thing hinted in 
the insinuation of a German newspaper 
that President Roosevelt has been “work- 
ing behind the scenes.” We can already 
see material for most unpleasant disclo- 
sures. That military “reconnoissance” 
of the Isthmus by our youthful army of- 
ficers—what was that for? Were they 
not really reconnoitring a revolution? 
The concealed shipment of arms from 
this country, in aid of the revolution- 
ists, may have been wholly legal, but 
was altogether suspicious. It is cer- 
tain that the Navy and State Depart- 
ments knew all about the revolution in 
advance, The “tip” was out in this city 
and in Washington that the affair was 
set up and would come off according to 
advertisement. Our naval officials dis- 
claim any actual knowledge of what was 
to occur, but say with a smile that they 
made ready for it out of “intelligent an- 
ticipation.” This it was that caused the 
orders to the cruiser Dizie, on October 
24, to put to sea at once, despite her 
chief engineer’s request for time to make 
repairs, and with four hundred marines 
in addition to her regular crew—many 
of them “picked men.” As a blind, the 
report was that the Dizie was to go to 
Guantanamo, Cuba; but it is now ad- 
mitted that the real destination was 
Colon. If our consuls warned the Gov- 
ernment of what was coming, did they 
get thejr information from the chiefs 
among the revolutionists? Did the lat- 
ter raise any question about being rec- 
ognized by the United States? What we 
know is that they cabled a request for 
recognition the moment they had launch- 
ed their pronunciamiento. 

Certain stereotyped phrases are in- 
voked, They always are to gloss over 
wrongful action. It is said that we were 
bound to recognize the de facto insurrec- 
tionary government in Panama and Co- 
lon—for there is no evidence that the 
revolution extended beyond those two 
cities, Of course, our consuls would 
need to find some local authority with 
which to transact business. In that sense, 
if the revolutionists remained in con- 
trol, they would have to be recognized. 
So would a band of pirates in their 
place. But this is a very different thing 
from recognizing the “republic” of Pan- 
ama. It yields no sign, as yet, of being 
even de facto. To deal with its officers 
is one thing; to admit the validity of 
their claims, as against the central Gov- 
ernment which would put them down as 
rebels, is quite another, The latter would 
be, on thé principles which we as a na 





tion have laid down and contended for 
passionately, equivalent to declaring war 
on Colombia. No such break with our 
traditions and with decency should have 
been thought of for a moment. We 
should have continued to observe strict 
neutrality. If the alleged republic of 
Panama got on its legs by itself. and 
asserted its power against the Govern- 
ment at Bogoté, then, after weeks or 
months, the question of recognition 
would properly have come before us. At 
the outset our duty was to keep hands off 
and await developments. To attempt to 
force matters—above all, to attempt 
to smuggle through a canal treaty with 
this mushroom repubiic—was shocking. 

Prudence and consideration in dealing 
with Colombia have been the rule of the 
State Department from Marcy to the 
present day. The dispatches of Seward 
and Fish and Evarts and Bayard are 
filled with expressions of the purpose of 
the United States to respect the sov- 
ereignty of Colombia in every way. It 
was once proposed by the Colombian 
Congress to repeal the treaty, or at least 
article 35, which gives us the right to 
keep transit open on the Isthmus. But 
our Minister at Bogot&é urged that the 
American Government would never ex- 
ercise its power in any unfair or un- 
friendly way. In fact, it was pointed out 
from the first that we were under pecu- 
liar obligations to uphold Colombian 
sovereignty. It was even thought that 
we were bound to help the central Gov- 
ernment put down rebellion on the Isth- 
mus; but the Attorney-General of the 
United States held that our obligation 
did not go beyond repelling attack from 
abroad. No meddling in Colombia’s in- 
ternal affairs has been our guide. There 
has been, it is true, a quiet but perilous 
extension of our right of landing troops, 
and of their power when on shore. Sec- 
retary Seward once practically apolo- 
gized because Admiral Pearson landed 
marines without first asking permission 
of the local authorities. We have left all 
that far behind. Capt. Hubbard would 
not permit Colombian troops to go by 
rail from Colon to attack the revolution- 
ists in Panama, but he apparently al- 
lowed the latter to cross over to Colon. 

Secretary Hay is old enough, if the 
President is not, to recall the vehement 
protests against the recognition of our 
seceding States by European Govern- 
ments. Their mere recognition as bel- 
ligerents gave bitter and undying of- 
fence, though that was doubtless re- 
quired by international law. But against 
recognizing them as a government we 
strenuously argued, throughout those 
years of fearful struggle. It was, we 
contended, only a rebellion which we 
were facing, and which we would put 
down in time if let alone. Yet the South- 
ern Confederacy had many of the insig- 
nia of a nation. Gladstone was not so 


far wrong, as a mere matter of form, in 
saying so. Yet we threatened to go to 


war with any nation which recognized 
that secession movement, numbering 
millions of men and with formidable 
armies in the field. The dispatches of 
Seward and Adams are full of protests 
against recognizing the revolted States. 
At one stroke, however, President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay have throw: 
American principles to the winds and 
have committed the country to a policy 
which is ignoble beyond words. Our po- 
sition is now the humiliating one of 
treating a pitifully feeble nation as we 
should never dream of dealing with 
even a third-class Power; of giving a 
friendly republic a blow in the face with- 
out waiting for either explanation. or 
protest; of going far beyond the diplo- 
matic requirements of the situation, and 
that with indecent haste—and all for 
what? To aid a struggling people? To 
take a stand for freedom or for 
republican institutions? To avert a 
danger? No; but just for a hand- 
ful of silver, just for a commercial 
advantage which we ought all to spurn 
if not come by honorably. For this we 
have hurried into relations with the se- 
ceded State of Panama without giving 
Colombia a day’s notice! It is the most 
ignominious thing we know of in the 
annals of American diplomacy. 

Imagine Lord Palmerston or Napoleon 
III. paraphrasing our specious reasoning 
about the “unanimous movement of the 
people of Panama to resume their inde- 
pendence,” and to set up a government 
“republican in form”! They could have 
made out a case ten thousand times 
Stronger for the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. And we should 
hope that they would have omitted the 
hypocritical touch in our notification 
to Columbia about the “ties of friend- 
ship’’ which move us to bring about 
her dismemberment! And note how 
the President moves on to arrogate 
power as keeper of the peace on the 
Isthmus. He now discovers that he is 
“bound by treaty obligations” to put an 
end to “unnecessary and wasteful civii 
wars” in Panama. No predecessor of 
his ever drew that juggler’s conclusio® 
out of the treaty. Of course, it is not 
there. The President has invented his 
obligation, and gives the world to un- 
derstand that his hasty and unwarrant- 
y ed action in affronting a friendly nation, 

and entangling us with a band of cun- 

spirators, is only his way of establish- 
ing a Par Rooseveltiana. 

In all the Administration accounts of 
our treaty with Colombia, it is taken for 
granted that it was a grievous and now 
intolerable burden which we took upon 
ourselves in connection with Isthmian 
transit. But in the treaty itself this 
was described as an “advantage” and a 
“favor” to the United States; and it was 
expressly set down that “as an especial 
compensation for the said advantages,” 
this country was to guarantee both the 





neutrality of the Isthmus and the sover- 
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eignty of Colombia over it. This was 
obviously the view taken by Seward, 
who, on April 30, 1866, wrote to our Min- 
ister at Bogota: 

“The United States desire nothing else, 
nothing better, and noth.ng more in regard 
to the State of Colomb.a than the enjoy- 
ment on their pai:t of complete and absolute 
sovereignty and independence. If those 
great interests shall ever be assailed by 
any power at home or abroad, the United 
States will be ready, codperating with the 
Government and their ally, to maintain and 
defend them.” 

Mr. Seward wrote again, on October 9, 
1866: “The United States have always 
abstained from any connection with 
questions of internal revolution in the 
State of Panama, .. . and will con- 
tinue to maintain a perfect neutrality in 
such domestic controvervies.” That was 
certainly the very lowest measure of our 
duty. But what has the President, done? 
He has placed the Administration under 
grave suspicion of actually promoting 
rebellion in a friendly nation, and of 
agreeing with the conspirators in ad- 
vance to give them recognition and 
military aid. It is certain that he in- 
decently rushed to the support of this 
most questionable republic @ trois, and 
actually has had ‘the audacity to notify 
Colombia that she will not be permitted 
even to attempt to reduce her rebellious 
subjects to obedience. There is a clean 
disregard of both law and morals in all 
this. Even the buccaneers who sailed 
the Spanish Main would have found it 
too much for them, 








THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SENATE. 


In organizing a government of checks 
and balances, the framers of our Con- 
stitution made two notable exceptions 
to that mutual independence of the 
three coédrdinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment which is the most distinctive 
feature of their work. They provided 
that the joint conclus:ons of the two 
Houses of Congress, as embodied in 
legislation, should be submitted to 
the President for his approval. They 
also provided that nominations to im- 
portant offices by the President should 
be submitted to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent. Although the practical 
wisdom of both these provisions has 
always been conceded, the very cogent 
reasons for them are so near the bottom 
of the whole question now at issue that 
they must be brought to mind. 

The widest human experience in legis- 
lation shows that, however minutely 
and carefully a single body of men may 
consider a proposed measure, they are 
generally, such are the complexities of 
civilized society, unable to take a com- 
plete and undistorted view of all the 
circumstances which should influence 
their conclusion. We therefore adopted 
that feature of the English Constitution 
which provided that the independent 
assent of two bodies of men shall be 
necessary to any legislative measure. 





The two exceptional provisions of our 
Constitution are based upon the same 
general policy as that of legislation by 
two independent houses. After the latter 
have separately considered a measure, it 
is still possible that circumstances clear 
to the executive engaged in the practi- 
cal work of executing the law may have 
been overlooked by them. The benefit 
of his experience is therefore secured 
before a proposed law takes effect. The 
provision that nominations to office shall 
be submitted to the Senate is based on 
the idea of extending the two-house sys- 
tem to executive appointments. It is 
therefore provided that, after the Pres- 
ident has decided upon an appointment 
to office, a body of responsible men, oc- 
cupying a position which enables them 
to form an independent judgment as to 
the qualifications of the appointee, shall 
pass judgment upon his fitness. It fol- 
lows. that the relation of the Senate to 
the President in the matter of appoint- 
ments is in no way different from that 
of the Senate to the House in matters 
of legislation, or from that of the Presi- 
dent to both Houses when an act is 
submitted for his approval. 

Mr. Lodge’s charming and specious ar- 
gument in the current Scribner’s applies 
equally to all three cases. He shows 
very clearly how much trouble is saved 
the overworked Executive when. by con- 
sulting only one or two Senators be- 
forehand, he can make sure that an ap- 
pointment will receive the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and thus insure 
himself against the danger of having to 
do his work over again through the Sen- 
ate failing to confirm the nomination. 
He even goes so far as to recall a case 
which cannot but suggest that the House 
has it within its power to enjoy a sim- 
ilar advantage. He reminds us that the 
Senate re-made the Wilson Tariff Bill, 
and adhered to its conclusions with such 
tenacity that, “without the alteration 
of a single line, they became law against 
the bitter opposition of both House and 
the Executive.” The corollary is plain. 
If the House committee which framed 
the measure had conferred with prom- 
inent Senators in advance, in order to 
learn what sort of bill the latter would 
permit to become law, a very bitter con- 
test would have been avoided, and leg- 
islation would have gone on with that 
smoothness which marks the confirma- 
tion of nominees to office by the Senate. 
No one who observes the growing power 
of the Senate in recent times in this 
and other directions can be surprised 
if, before another generation passes 
away, this custom shall be found slowly 
and quietly making its way. If the cor- 
responding arrangement with the Pres- 
ident has led to no abuse, why should 
objection be raised to this? A tendency 
is seen every now and then, among im- 
mature members of Congress, to con- 
sider the question whether the Presi- 
dent is likely to approve a given mea- 





sure as a very strong factor in deter- 
mining the amount of attention to be 
bestowed upon it. 

Instead of wasting argument upon this 
tendency, we shall invite attention to two 
growing evils of the present practice 
which are quite independent of any 
theory as to its propriety. For half a 
century past it has been evident to all 
thinking men that the custom of re 
garding public offices as rewards for po- 
litical service, generally of a personal 
character, is a crying evil. In the case 
of the classified civil service this evil 
has been remedied so far as it is in the 
power of law and regulation to do so; 
but in the case of offices to be filled by 
Presidential appointment the evil is still 
in full force. At Washington, communi- 
cations in regard to appointments to of- 
fice, especially those between the Pres- 
ident and Senators, are regarded as con- 
fidential, so that no general statement 
can be made on the subject which will 
admit of legal proof. But it is universal- 
ly supposed and never authoritatively 
denied that Senators do not merely sug- 
gest appointments to the President, but 
practically determine them. Active pro- 
moters of the political fortunes of a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, in 
most of the States of the Union, look 
forward to public office as a reward for 
their work. The promise of such of- 
fices is regarded almost as a matter of 
course. When the supporters of a can- 
didate for a Presidential office are nam- 
ed, a Senator will generally be found 
heading the list. In a word, the univer- 
sal opinion is that, while it is quite 
proper that the President should satis- 
fy himself that the candidate recom- 
mended by a Senator is fit for the posi- 
tion he seeks, he has no business to in- 
quire into the Senator's motives in desir- 
ing the appointment. Subject to the 
limitation we have mentioned, it rests 
entirely with the Senator to apportion 
the appointments according to the zeal 
shown by the various candidates in pro- 
moting his political fortunes. 

It would be a great error to judge the 
effect of this policy solely by the char- 
acter of the appointments to which it 
leads. The demoralizing influence of 
the feeling that appointment to high po- 
sitions in the public service depends 
upon loyalty to an individual, is a fruit- 
ful source of misgovernment. In the 
government of the people for the good 
of the people, no such consideration 
should be allowed to have play. Anoth- 
er evil, less serious as a matter of prin- 
ciple, yet more serious in its immediate 
effect upon the interests of good govern- 
ment, is the absorption cf the energies 
of the large majority of our Senators 
in managing the politics of their re 
spective States. The public questions 
of national importance which come be 
fore the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment are such as require for their 
proper consideration the undivided time, 
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attention, and study of the ninety men 
who now constitute the Senate. The 
interoceanic canal question, the tariff 
question, the currency question, the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, the feelings, 
views, and policy of foreign govern- 
ments, and the administration of the 
great executive departments of our own, 
are subjects of which the complexity 
increases year by year, and which more 
and more demand the undivided atten- 
tion of men as well fitted to bestow it 
as we find in our Senate. To compare 
their importance with that of the man- 
agement of State politics by local lead- 
ers would be simply ridiculous. Every 
consideration of good policy demands 
that those who are officially charged 
with so important responsibility should 
be required to devote all their time and 
attention to the duties of their position. 
This is impossible so long as they are 
expected to take charge of political or- 
ganizations in their several States, and 
decide who shall be appointed to pub- 
lic office. No thinking person who has 
watched the development of our nation- 
al administration since the civil war, can 
fail to be struck with the gradual re- 
duction of our whole governmental sys- 
tem to a blindly operating machine, 
worked by forces which have little or 
no regard to the ultimate effects of their 
action upon the public welfare. To a 
certain extent this tendency towards 
routine is unavoidable. But it is im- 
possible to administer the Government 
properly by any system of mere routine. 
As the complexity of the situation in- 
creases, it becomes more and more nec- 
essary that members of the legislative 
branch of the Government shall be mas- 
ters of the details of governmental ad- 
ministration, and thus be able to exert 
their powerful influence in the promo- 
tion of its efficiency and purity. 

There is only one way in which this 
can be brought about. As the reform 
of the civil service became possible only 
through the complete elimination of po- 
litical influence from the requirements 
for office, so is the complete elimination 
of Senatorial influence from Presiden- 
tial appointments a prerequisite to a 
reform which the efficiency of our public 
administration most urgently demands. 
If the principle is once accepted that the 
recommendation of a Senator shall re- 
ceive no greater weight or consideration 
than that of any other equally well-in- 
formed citizen; that it must be impar- 
tial as between various candidates; and 
that personal service rendered to the po- 
litical fortunes of a Senator disqualifies 
that Senator from directly recommend- 
ing the giver of the service—it will be 
the longest step toward good adminis- 
tration that our generation has taken. 


THE TIN BOX AND THE TIN PAIL, 


The recent drop in Stee] securities is 
only one’of a number of indications of 





the widespread losses that have befallen 
the capitalist class. It is said that there 
are seventy-five thousand shareholders 
in the United States Steel Corporation. 
At one time the preferred stock sold as 
high as 101%, and the common touched 
55. In fact, the wide diffusion of the 
two issues may safely be said to have 
been accomplished in the nineties in the 
one case, and in the forties in the sec- 
ond. Yet on Tuesday the tape registered 
less than 50 for the preferred and 10 for 
the common. The former has, therefore 
fallen below the high point of the lat- 
ter, and the common, for which at least 
60 was predicted as the minimum price, 
bas reached a figure which plainly indi- 
cates that in general estimation its days 
as a dividend earner are numbered. Even 
a tin box might be expected to perspire 
under such influences, and there are 
seventy-five thousand such boxes. Think, 
too, of the Amalgamated tin boxes, What 
comfortable pieces of property they were 
in the summer of 1901, when “Copper” 
was quoted at 130. To-day it is worth 
in the market about one hundred points 
less. 

These are merely notable illustrations 
of how the tin boxes have suffered. Time 
would fail to enumerate what has hap- 
pened to the receptacles of other Trust 
securities. Then there are the “gilt- 
edged” investments — Pennsylvania, 
which has declined from 170 in 1902 
to about 116; and Chicago and North- 
western, with its drop from 271 to 153. 
This list could also be extended indefi- 
nitely. But the stock-market decline is 
only one of the ways by which the tin 
boxes have been flattened out. There 
is the general reduction in manufactur- 
ing profits, due to the higher cost of 
materials and labor, and to diminished 
consumption. The shrinkage in this 
quarter has been clearly enough per- 
ceived for months past, but it is com- 
manding increased attention just now 
because of the cutting of export prices 
in order to keep our mills in operation, 
and of such annual reports as have been 
issued lately by certain railroad compa- 
nies, showing that operating expenses 
have increased faster than gross earn- 
ings, and also because of reductions in 
dividends, 

But the tin box cannot suffer for any 
length of time without the tin pail be- 
ing affected. Labor is fond of breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against 
capital, and usually selects the most in- 
opportune season for doing so. Capital 
and labor stand and fall together. The 
one may derive a temporary advantage 
from afflicting the other, but by so do- 
ing it works its permanent discomfiture. 
Now, capital has lately received a very 
hard blow. It may not yet have experi- 
enced the whole setback; but the first 
impact is over, and the time has come 
for labor to feel the effect of the same 
blow. It is, perhaps, too much to expect 
that it will meet the situation with calm- 





ness and good sense. Some people have 
a way of calling capital the brains and 
labor the hands of industry. But this is 
rather a senseless generalization. The 
one is as apt to pursue flighty methods 
as the other. And if capital was capa 
ble of being betrayed into its irrational 
policy of the last few years, it is rea- 
sonably certain that labor will not avoid 
commensurate blunders during its criti- 
cal period. 

Every day brings to light some con- 
templated step by labor which, if taken, 
will accentuate a situation otherwise 
unfortunate enough. The man with the 
tin pail should take heed to his way; 
otherwise he will evolve a state of af- 
fairs as extreme as that in which the 
man with the tin box now finds him- 
self. To strike or not to strike is a 
question which is at present agitating 
labor unions in many parts of the coun- 
try. A general strike movement at this 
time would be as senseless a proceeding 
as the general buying movement of se- 
curities was just prior to the panic of 
May 9, 1901. That was not the time 
to buy stocks, and this is not the time 
to quit work. The man who did the first 
is now suffering for it. The man who 
does the second will suffer by and by. 
The success of the labor unions in ad- 
vancing wages and in obtaining other 
concessions in the last few years has 
given them a false confidence in them- 
selves. One of the vulgarisms of Wall 
Street is that “any old thing will sell 
in a bull market.” And it is equally 
true that the extreme demands of labor 
are comparatively easy of attainment in 
periods of rapidly increasing industrial 
prosperity. But even the best of securi- 
ties have hard sledding in times of finan- 
cial, depression. The lack of buyers 
frequently sends them below their nor- 
mal values, and keeps them there for a 
long interval; and labor cannot hope to 
escape a similar fate in periods of indus- 
trial reaction. 

The sooner the man with the tin pail 
recognizes this fact, the more hopeful 
will be his outlook for the future. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a _ hundred, 
strikes are as ineffectual in times of in- 
dustrial depression as was Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s attempt to broom back the Atlan- 
tic. When three men are seeking employ- 
ment for every two places offering, some- 
body must be disappointed. There is no 
labor union in existence that can alter 
this immutable law. To attempt it is 
only to make the situation worse. So 
far, 1903 has not been a favorable year 
for strikes. Nobody knows this better 
than the labor organizations, and it is to 
be hoped that, notwithstanding their 
present threatening talk, the knowledge 
has made them conservative. It is ob- 
vious where the trouble lies with the 
man with the tin pail. His wage did not 
go up until there had been an all-around 
advance in his cost of living, and experi- 
ence has taught him that, as a rule, it 
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will come down in advance of commod- 
ity prices. But that is due to an econom- 
ic law which neither he nor any one 
else can control. The fear that he may 
attempt this impossible feat is one of the 
things which are forcing the man with 
the tin box into an _ ultra-conserva- 
tive position. Capital has been ren- 
dered timid not only by what it has 
suffered as a result of its own folly, 
but also by the threatening attitude of 
labor. 


THE REAL CANADIAN FEELING. 


Brushing aside minor grievances air- 
ed in press or in Parliament, the real 
sentiment of Canada on the Alaska de- 
cision is, first, one of resentment that 
the Dominion was tricked into a pack- 
ed court; next, of sorrow that the Brit- 
ish Government connived at the trick for 
the sake of friendship with the Unit- 
ed States. This feeling is expressed by 
newspapers of every political tone. It 
is a sincere sentiment, and not a Jingo 
outery. From Nova Scotia to Winni- 
peg it is expressed with surprising mod- 
eration and dignity. No one can afford 
to minimize this deliberate sense of in- 
justice or ascribe it to mere irritation at 
an adverse award. , 

What the Canadians resent is, not that 
they have lost, but that by no possibil- 
ity could they have won. The Unit- 
ed States, having rejected various pro- 
posals for arbitration, finally agreed 
upon a mixed commission, three “jurists 
of repute” to be appointed on either 
hand. Both parties agreed to abide by 
the decision of the tribunal, and the ar- 
rangement was fair, and objectionable 
only because of the possibility of a dead- 
locked court. Unfairness, in the Canadian 
view, crept in when President Roose- 
velt appointed as our three “jurists of 
repute” Secretary Root and Senators 
Lodge and Turner—all politicians, and 
all committed absolutely by their pub- 
lic utterances to the American conten- 
tion. At the time, the candid press 
maintained that the selection was unfor- 
tunate and unfair, and urged the Presi- 
dent, who was presumably pledged to 
these appointments by the Senate, to 
change the composition of the Commis- 
sion. Three days after the appointment 
of the American Commissioners, Febru- 
ary 21 last, the Governor-General of 
Canada protested to the Colonial Office 
against the personnel of the Commission, 
and suggested the reconsideration of the 
treaty. Lord Onslow, the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, replied that Great 
Britain could not criticise or object to 
the American Commissioners, remark- 
ed that the only alternative was to 
break off the negotiations entirely, and 
urged the undesirability of such a course. 
The advice prevailed with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who accepted the disadvan- 
tageous conditions of the judgment in 
Preference to postponing to the Greek 





Kalends the settlement of a vexatious 
and dangerous dispute. 

Of the fact that the court was virtual- 

ly packed against the Canadians, there is 
not the slightest doubt. The tribunal 
sat in London, two commissioners bound 
to the Canadian contention, three to 
that of the United States, with but a sin- 
ble member, Lord Alverstone, really in 
the position of an impartial judge. By 
gaining Lord Alverstone the Canadians 
would merely not lose; by persuading 
the Lord Chief Justice the American 
must win. No wonder, then, that the 
moderate Toronto Globe declares: “Ev- 
erything has been make-believe. 
The worst the Americans had to fear was 
a disagreement.” Or, as the Toronto 
World puts it: “A deadlock was the best 
we could expect, and an adverse deci- 
sion, through the casting vote of Lord 
Alverstone, was what we had to fear.” 
In Canadian eyes the whole proceedings 
of the tribunal were hocus-pocus. Prac- 
tically, the matter reduced itself to a 
hearing before Lord Alverstone, with 
power to grant a verdict only for the 
United States. But the controversy now 
lies between the Canadians and their 
own Government, or between the Do- 
minion and the Empire. It is the Brit- 
ish Colonial office and Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, between them, that have invented 
in Canada’s behoof this variant of an old 
game—‘‘Heads I don’t win, tails you 
win.” 

We speak without cynicism in this 
matter, appreciating the force of Cana- 
dian discontent. It was possibly to avert 
personal criticism that Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier has declared in Parliament that Can- 
ada must appeal for the treaty-making 
power. The Winnipeg Telegram prob- 
ably expresses a universal sentiment 
when it says: 

“The plain truth is, that Canada has no 

confidence in British diplomacy, except as 
regards its general complacency. It is too 
aristocratic in its attitude and not suffi- 
cienily businesslike. Details are passed 
over or yielded up with the pride of mag- 
nanimity. And there is not sufficient im- 
agination about it to realize values and 
possibilities. While we may have a certain 
respect for this attitude, we believe it to be 
unsuited to business transactions. More- 
over, we cannot be satisfied to have our 
interests determined by it.” 
As yet it would be premature to specu- 
late on the future effects of this senti- 
ment. Evidently enough, it makes 
strongly for Canadian independence and 
nationality. 

It must be said that the grievance of 
Canada is more sentimental than real. 
The machinery of the award was doubt- 
ful, perhaps unfair; the award itself 
was, we think, indisputably just. The 
arguments were conducted before the 
world—an advantage in any case—and 
the judgment of disinterested Continen- 
tal critics bears out Lord Alverstone in 
all his findings. That their cause was 
slighted the Canadians may properly 
contend; that due weight was not given 
to their plea, very few Canadians have 





asserted. The unequal balance of the 
tribunal bound Lord Alverstone to a 
double loyalty to the British contention 
One must believe that he could have been 
won only by overwhelming evidence. 
This will surely be the final conviction 
of the Dominion. And while a stranger 
may hardly pass upon the family quar- 
rel with England, the moral of the Alas- 
ka decision is clearly that Canada does 
well to do her negotiating with the Unit- 
ed States directly. The tortuousness of 
the Alaska dealings is a very potent 
argument for the submission of future 
disputes to the Joint High Commission. 


MOMMSEN. 


In this age of specialists the really great 
scholars, those who have made the most im- 
portant contributions to knowledge, have 
usually been specialists in more than one 
department. They may have tilled a limit- 
ed fleld, but they have used the implements 
of more than one science. To his Ilife- 
work, the reconstruction of the ancient 
Roman world, Mommsen brought a twofold 
training. He was at once a philologist 
and a jurist; and he made himself a recog- 
nized authority in each of these depart- 
ments. His early studies In the ancient 
Italian dialects were purely philological 
His earliest writings, on the Roman collegia 
and the Roman tribus, like his later works 
on Roman constitutional law and Roman 
criminal law, were juristic. His unequalled 
eminence as an epigraphist was gained by 
his mastery of both sciences; for his abil- 
ity to divine the formula concealed behind 
a series of initial letters, and to supply the 
words that must have stood on a lost frag- 
ment of a memorial stone, sprang in many 
cases from his familiarity with Roman pub- 
lic and private law. His success as an editor 
of legal texts—-his production, for example, 
of an edition of Justinian’s Digest which 
has displaced all preceding editions—was 
due to the fact that he was not only a 
Roman lawyer, but also a great Latinist 

His greatest contribution to our know!l- 
edge of the ancient world is doubtless his 
monumental ‘Rémisches Staatsrecht.’ In 
the sixteenth century the union, tn Cuja- 
cius, of humanistic with legal learning had 
developed a new school of jurisprudence; 
and what Cujacius and his nineteenth-cen- 
tury successors, from Savigny to Jhering, 
have done for Roman private law, that 
Mommsen has done for Roman private law. 
The work was undertaken as a revisionofthe 
second volume of Becker’s ‘Roman Antiqui- 
ties’—-a title which carries'us back to the 
purely humanistic origin of this branch of 
learning; but the lawyer in Mommsen dis- 
carded the customary chronological ar- 
rangement (monarchy, republic, empire), 
and he treated each of the fundamental in- 
stitutions of Reman conatitutional law by 
itself, tracing its development from be- 
ginning to end, and emphasizing its essen- 
tial identity through all variations. At the 
same time, Mommsen, the philologist and 
epigraphist, controlled sources of knowledge 
which the ordinary lawyer can use only at 
second hand. 

This happy combination of different spe- 
clalities gives, of course, only a partial 
explanation of Mommsen’s success, and no 
explanation of his unique eminence in bis 
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chosen field. This was due to purely per- 
sonal qualities—to the restless energy 
which displayed itself in every line of his 
thin, tense, almost flerce face; to an un- 
usual capacity for rapid and sustained la- 
bor, without which the enormous bulk of 
his literary output would be inexplicable; 
and to a still more unusual combination of 
breadth of view with minute and almost 
microscopic mastery of details. He com- 
manded his facts, not they him; and, vast 
as was his learning, it was digested into 
knowledge. 

But for one book Mommsen would be, to 
the world at large, and even to the educac- 
ed world, one of those great men whose 
greatness is taken on faith, on the testi- 
mony of experts. In the three volumes in 
which he sketched the history of Rome to 
the death of Julius Cesar, he spoke directly 
to the general reader, and with extraordi- 
nary brilliancy and power. The attractive- 
ness of this book is in part due to the 
absence, not merely of notes, but of all 
citation of authorities and discussion of 
evidence. All the scaffolding which usually 
remains standing about learned works and 
obscures their architecture, has been 
cleared away. In greater measure, the suc- 
cess of the work was due to its clear and 
telling style; but most of all to the feeling 
—it is hardly saying too much to say pas- 
sion—with which it was written. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 had drawn Mommsen out of 
his study tnto the struggle of his fellows 
for political liberty. The part he took in 
the revolutionary movement cost him, in 
1850, the chair he held in the Leipzig law 
faculty, and it was two years before he 
obtained another academic appointment. In 
1854 and 1855 he published his ‘Roman 
History.’ In a period of political reaction 
he showed his discouraged fellow-Liberals, 
who had failed to establish either popular 
government or German unity, how the Ro- 
mans had won political liberty, and how, 
as a free people, they had established the 
most powerful State in the ancient world. 
Without underrating in any way the intrin- 
sic value of the work, its extraordinary 
power may fairly be ascribed to the heat 
in which it was written. 

It has often been asked why a radical 
Liberal like Mommsen was so warm an ad- 
mirer of Julius Cesar, and why so warm an 
admirer of Julius Cesar was so uncompro- 
mising an enemy of Bismarck. The answer 
seems to be that Mommsen’s politics, as 
revealed in the Revolution of 1848, in his 
‘Roman History,’ and in his later political 
career in Berlin, were really class politics; 
they were primarily anti-aristocratic. In 
the German Revolutionary movement in 
1848, several distinct tendencies were fused 
in a temporary alliance for the attainment 
of common ends. The tendency which 
Mommsen and his fellow-Radicals repre- 
sented was democratic. Their attack upon 
princely absolutism was like that of the 
third estate in France In 1789, largely a re- 
volt against the dominant aristocracy be- 
hind the throne. The struggle of the Ro- 
man pleblans for a voice in the conduct of 
affairs, and the democratic revolt, in the 
last century of the Republic, against the 
supremacy of the Senatorial clique, were, 
to Mommsen, movements analogous to that 
in which he had been engaged. In 
the Roman senatorial order, to whose mein. 
bers commerce seemed ignoble, and the 
supervision of agriculture or of cat- 





tle-raising the only occupation — out- 
side of war and politics—that was 
worthy of a gentleman, Mommsen recog- 
nized the Junkerthum of the ancient world. 
It is in the third volume of his history, 
in describing the struggle between the sen- 
atorial clique and the democratic party, 
that Mommsen’s partisanship becomes most 
evident and his narrative most dramatic 
and absorbing. He could not be decently 
fair to Cicero, for Cicero started as a rep- 
resentative of the Roman merchant class 
and as a democrat, and ended as a support- 
er of the senatorial party. Mommsen was 
drawn to Cesar because Cesar led the demo- 
cratic party and destroyed the senatorial 
oligarchy. The military empire which Au- 
gustus reared on the ruins of the Republic 
could have had little attraction for Momm- 
sen—all the less because, as he was writ- 
ing his history, Louis Napoleon was estab- 
lishing a similar government in France; 
and it is not without significance that the 
fourth volume of the ‘Roman History,’ which 
was to describe the founding of the Em- 
pire, was never written. To the provin- 
cials, of course, the Empire was a blessing, 
and Mommsen published a fifth volume, on 
the provinces, in 1885; but this displays 
none of the fire of the earlier volumes—it 
is a serious, learned work like his ‘Staats- 
recht.’ 

In 1867 the great Liberal party, to which 
Mommsen belonged, was divided. Those 
who cared more for national unity than for 
parliamentary supremacy became support- 
ers of Bismarck. The democrats remained 
in opposition, and with them Mommsen. 
Bismarck, who was always an aristocrat, 
and who had kept his promise, made in 
1848, that the name of Junker should be 
clothed with new honor, was disliked and 
distrusted by them et dona ferens—even when 
he had given the Germans unity. To 
Mommsen, as to his fellow-Radicals, the 
new Empire was not the democratic Ger- 
many of which they had dreamed and for 
which they had striven. 








ART AND HUMOR IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, October, 1903. 


An exhibition of Phil May’s drawings in 
a London gallery has followed fast upon his 
death, as was to be expected, for he was 
one of the rare few whose work not only 
was appreciated by artists, but was popular 
with the general public. The collection is 
made up chiefly of his more recent drawings 
for Punch and for the last number of his 
own Annual. His work, to the end, retained 
many of its distinctive qualities—its ex- 
pressive line, its amazing economy of 
means, its feeling for character. But it 
must be confessed that something had gone 
from it since the days when the ‘Parson 
and the Painter’ took all the world that 
cares for good drawing by storm. He never 
did anything finer; perhaps he never did 
anything again quite so fine. There are not 
many illustrators who have been able to 
withstand the benumbing influence of 
Punch; and Phil May was not, like Charles 
Keene, the exception. Certainly, whatever 
the cause, after he went on the staff of that 
paper his drawings seemed to lose their old 
spontaneity and freshness, their old irre- 
pressible gayety—even, in a measure, their 
old mastery of the decorative value of well- 
balanced spaces of black and white. But, 





for all that, there is no one in England now 
who can compare with him as a humorous 
draughtsman, no one who could show such 
an accomplished series of -designs. 

Sketches also are included—studies of 
figures and costumes, mostly in pencil, and 
less characteristic of his work as it is 
known to the public. Some are excellent, 
preserving all the old directness and adding 
the tone and color which, of course, he 
never strove for in his pen drawings. Others 
had just as well not have been exhibited. 
It has become the fashion to parade as 
masterpieces the studies of one little group 
of students here before they have 
produced or exhibited finished work, but 
Phil May was too great an artist for such 
devices to be resorted to in his behalf. 
He might have waited, as Charles Keene 
waited. Keene’s sketches were long to be 
had, even after his death, for a few shillings 
each, and are beginning only now to be val- 
ued by collectors, prized though they have 
ever been by artists. There is also in the 
May exhibition a series of portraits of 
prominent politicians, Balfour, Chamber- 
lain, and the rest, drawn as a rule in pen- 
and-ink with flat washes of color; almost 
Phil May’s very last work, I believe. Their 
chief merit is negative. It is as if he 
had hesitated between a good portrait and 
an effective caricature, and obtained nei- 
ther. Such color as he gets is, at least, 
never crude or offensive. Beyond this 
there is little to be said, and, suggestive as 
it always is to see the first attempts in 
color of the distinguished artist who has 
hitherto confined himself to monochrome, 
in Phil May’s case they only make one wish 
he had lived to carry his experiments fur- 
ther, or else that such tentative perform- 
ances had not been exhibited. 

The great interest of this show at the 
present moment, however, lies, above all, 
in ‘the fact that, in an adjoining room at the 
same (the Leicester) gallery, a collection 
of Rowlandson’s has been hung, while an 
exhibition of Charles Keene’s has been 
opened by another dealer at the Dutch Gal- 
lery, within convenient distance, so that 
an excellent opportunity is presented for a 
comparative study of the worth of the three 
greatest artist-humorists of England since 
the days of Hogarth. 

In one respect there is no question that 
the gain has been great, the development 
immensely for the better. Rowlandson was 
an artist, no less than Keene and Phil May. 
I may not go as far as M. Huysmans, who, 
according to a quotation now making the 
rounds of the press—which I do not re- 
member, and have not yet been able to 
trace—was ready to put aside Gavarni and 
the Devérias, and I hardly know whom else, 
in favor of Rowlandson. But neither can I 
deny that Rowlandson was an admirable 
artist when he left humor severely alone. I 
have seen drawings of women by him as 
graceful as any study by Reynolds or 
Gainsborough could be, and some of his 
little landscapes are full of charm. He 
understood economy of means as well as 
Phil May, though, naturally, his methods 
for the reproduction of his day were en- 
tirely different. But his line was as direct 
and expressive, and his color was obtain- 
ed as simply by flat washes, and yet none 
of his contemporaries, not even Gains- 
borough, could express the character and 
beauty of a landscape with more intense 
truth and sympathy. When it came to 
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humor, however, it was another thing. To 
be sure, he is remembered now as the great 
humorist, but I would cheerfully sacrifice 
all his caricatures and satires for one of 
his little landscapes or studies of figures. 
Some of his most famous designs are in 
the collection at the’ Leicester Gallery—de- 
signs like the “Dressing for the Mas- 
querade” and the “Fencing at Angelo’s,”’ 
but they only confirm me in my estimate 
of him as humorist. Hogarth could see and 
express humor without stooping to exag- 
geration and gross caricature, but Row- 
landson did not know how to be funny 
without exaggerating; his one idea of char- 
acter was caricature, his one idea of fun 
was farce. When he would ridicule the 
vices and manners of his time, he fell into 
a corresponding grossness. His drawings 
abound in as vulgar and revolting passages 
as the writings of Smollett. This is the 
more irritating because he was, in his way, 
a greater genius than Smollett, and his 
genius should have saved him from fol- 
lies and excesses that have not even the 
redeeming virtue of being strong and dead- 
ly as satire. His laughter was indulgent— 
he laughed not to kill, but to amuse. 


With Keene the grossness disappears 
wholly. He was as refined in his attitude 
toward the types he drew—not always re- 
fined in themselves—as in his technical 
methods. He had a far keener eye for char- 
acter than Rowlandson, and it saved him 
from seeing only caricature. Character, for 
him, had always beauty. He found it in 
what are usually called vulgar types, the 
coster and the cabby, the policeman and the 
waiter, the slavey, and, above all, the 
drunken man—just as Rembrandt found it 
in the Jews of Amsterdam, Velasquez in the 
dwarfs in the Spanish court, Hals in the 
jester and the fishwife. He had, too, a re- 
spect for character or beauty. He rendered 
it with a truth, a realism, that is beautiful 
in itself, not with the silly absurdity of the 
designer of comic valentines. And because 
these types were humorous as they lived, 
so they were humorous in his drawings. 
At one time it was the fashion to deny 
all humor to Keene because he did not 
invent his jokes. It was the sort of criticism 
to be expected in a country where, in an 
illustration as in a picture, nothing counts 
but the story. I have seen people go through 
an exhibition of Keenes, reading scrupulous- 
ly every jest entered in the catalogue, roar- 
ing at each in turn with never a glance at 
the drawings on the wall, and enjoying it 
all enormously. But, really, it made no 
difference who invented Keene’s jokes. His 
drawings would be as amusing had no 
legend ever been printed beneath. People 
used to say he chose them because he was 
incapable of seeing beauty in graceful form 
or refined features—he could not draw a 
beautiful woman, ‘‘a lady,” they said. There 
are drawings of women in the collection at 
the Dutch Gallery that give the lie to this 
criticism. It was only that strong charac- 
ter interested him more. And not only was 
he a greater humorist, he was a greater 
draughtsman, than Rowlandson, even a 
greater master of line and simple means. 
The present exhibition is especially inter- 
esting, sharing, as it does, many of his pre- 
liminary sketches and studies with the fin- 
ished designs and the engravings. 

He belonged to a school of illustrators 
who believed that as much care and thought 
and study should go to the making of the 





smallest drawing as to the painting of the 
biggest picture. To him an illustration 
was not something to be knocked off in an 
odd moment—a useful pot-boiler—but a 
work of art, great or not according to the 
seriousness with which the artist devoted 
his talent or genius to it, There afe numer- 
ous instances of this seriousness; not one, 
perhaps, demonstrating better what I mean 
than the elaborate study for one of h's 
drunken men (the sort of subject the public 
probably thought he dashed off anyhow), 
where not only is the composition carefully 
sketched in, but a detailed note of the 
hands of the principal figure is still more 
carefully made on the margin. These 
sketches are always freer in handling than 
the drawings; Keene not having worked 
year after year for the wood-engraver in 
vain. He learned quickly what was best 
not to do if he did not wish the veriest 
travesty of the original design to appear on 
the printed page; and he was artist enough 
to retain, despite those restrictions, an 
effect of freedom that was the distinction 
of his work in the midst of the drawings of 
Du Maurier, Tenniel, Sambourne, and the 
others, who each had worked out a formula 
more or less mechanical to lighten his own 
and the wood-engraver’s task. Still, when 
Keene’s studies are seen with the finished 
designs and these with the engravings, it 
is realized how much was lost before his 
work reached the public. 

Here, certainly, Phil May had the ad- 
vantage. It was easier to work for “pro 
cess,” once its possibilities were grasped, 
and May recognized from the start what it 
could do, and what it could not. His friends 
now are beginning to say that too much has 
been made of the influence which the new 
mechanical processes and rapid printing had 
in forming his style. This is absurd; for it 
is really altogether to his credit that he 
should have been artist enough to know 
how to adapt his methods to the technical 
requirements of his art. His work loses far 
less in the reproduction than Keene’s. As 
for the actual drawing, I do not think it 
ever quite equalled the refinement of 
Keene’s. Besides, Keene had a sense of 
design, an appreciation for the essential 
part every detail played in the composition, 
that May did not even endeavor to rival. You 
can always see that his backgrounds, when 
there are any, were carefully studied, but he 
expressed them by shorthand; and, in most 
cases, the figures would be as effective and 
eloquent without them. Keene also used 
shorthand, but within broader limits. The 
effect of his figures often depends upon their 
relation to the landscape—the marvellous 
stretches of moorland or the simple cab- 
bage patch—to the London or village street, 
to the room as full of character as the peo- 
ple. In his humor, too, May is léss refined; 
his fun, like Rowlandson’s, verging upon 
farce, his character lost in caricature, when 
seen side by side with Keene’s—though he 
is never vulgar, never gross, never childish 
as Rowlandson was only too often. 

However, the great merit of both Charles 
Keene and Phil May is that each, after his 
own fashion, could combine fine drawing 
with genuine humor. That is where they 
differ so utterly from almost all other 
would-be humorous draughtsmen in their 
own country since Hogarth. Some may 
have been artists—Rowlandson for one, as 
I have said—but then their sense of humor 
was primitive and naive to the last de- 





gree, Unfortunately, the very primitiveness, 
the very naiveté, has always appealed to 
the great British public with its sneaking 
fancy for the amateur in art. Let a man 
but try to do what it is not his business to 
do, and, even if he fail in the endeavor, 
your honest Eriton will applaud to the echo 
For example, when the County Council band 
plays in the garden below my windows on 
summer evenings, the musicians have only 
to stop blowing their horns, which is their 
special business there, and begin singing 
without voices, or crowing like cocks, to 
drive their audience wild with delight—until 
I often think if they would drop their in- 
struments altogether, and walk round the 
garden on their hands, their success might 
well make even Sarasate or Kubelik won 
der. So it is with art. I do not suppose any 
artist of note was, for awhile, more para- 
graphed than the policeman of Leeds (or 
Bradford) who had the landscapes he painted 
in his leisure moments rejected at the 
Academy. A picture that presents any op- 
tical delusion—for instance, a Christ with 
eyes that open and close—will draw the 
town. 

A certain Punch drawing at the time of 
the Fashoda excitement came more per- 
llously near breaking the peace of Europe 
than all the offensive cartoons of the French 
draughtsmen during the Boer war. Keene 
and Phil May seldom touched upon politics, 
but in political cartoons, as in all else, their 
artistic reticence (half the secret of their 
greatness) would most likely have kept 
them from the extreme, on the one hand, of 
feeble fatuity, on the other of clumsy in- 
sult. It is no use, however, regretting the 
might-have-been when there is the too 
evident fact to face—as it is faced eve y 
week in Punch—that illustrators distin- 
guished both as artists and as humorists are 
not made every day in England, and that no 
one has yet appeared who can quite take 
the place of either Keene or Phil May. 

N. N. 


Correspondence. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TAMMANY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The present situation in New York, 
as a result of the recent election, was well 
summed up, many yee"s ago, on general 
principles, not by a statesman or politician, 
but by the poet Wordsworth, as follows: 


“Tho’ I bewail 
This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning that the law 
By which mankind now suffers is most just. 
For by superior energies; more strict 
Affiance in each other; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles; the bad 
Have fairly earned a vietory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 
Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait, in hope 
To see the moment when the righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her.’’ 


SPECTATOR. 





THE ALASKA ADJUDICATION. 


To THE EpIToR oF Tue NATION: 

Sir: The Alaska award, as reported by 
cable, in the main supports the conten- 
tions of the United States. But still, in 
some of the less important points, the ad- 
judication found is in favor of Canada. Con- 
sequently, the decision of the Adjudication 
Board—for the Joint Commission as consti- 
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tuted was not a real Court of Arbitration 
—was a diplomatic compromise. 

The chief point of contention was whe- 
ther Canada should obtain an outlet upon 
tidewater on the Lynn Canal in the north- 
ern part of the lisiére or thirty-mile strip. 
The main question is now settled against 
her by the opinion of Lord Alverstone, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, for the 
award of the Adjudication Board confirms 
the United States in the possession of an 
unbroken lisiére above the Portland Chan- 
nel, which opens into the ocean at fifty-four 
forty, showing that the Lord Chief Justice 
was convinced by the overwhelming force 
of the evidence in favor of the United 
States. 

Canada, considering that her pretensions 
were not based on sound facts, made very 
favorable gains by the Adjudication award. 
At one or two points, as on the Stikine 
River, for instance, the eastern frontier 
of the lisiére is brought probably a little 
too near the sea water, all of which re- 
dounds to the advantage of Canada. At the 
mouth of Portland Channel, at the south 
end of the lisiére, Canada obtains Pearse 
and Wales Islands. At first sight the pos- 
session of these islands seems of small 
importance. But their geographical posi- 
tion, immediately opposite the Canadian 
harbor of Port Simpson, gives them, in 
spite of the retention by the United States 
of the two small outward islands of Kan- 
naghunut and Sitklan, an important strate- 
gic value. Port Simpson is destined to 
be the western terminus of the new Cana- 
dian Transcontinental Railroad. Canada, 
with Pearse and Wales Islands in her pos- 
session, will control the Portland Channel, 
and can build at Fort Simpson another 
naval stronghold like Halifax on the At- 
lantic and Esquimault on the Pacific, and 
from it menace our developing trade across 
the Pacific Ocean with Alaska and Asia. 

The management of the Alaska boundary 
contention, its submission to the Adjudi- 
cation Board, and the resulting award can- 
not be called a real triumph for the cause 
of international arbitration. But, now that 
this dangerous frontier question is in a large 


measure out of the way, it is to be hoped 
sincerely that efforts will be made by both 
the United States and the Canadian Gov- 


ernments to bring about a commercial 
rapprochement between the two nations. 
And the sooner negotiations are carried 
on directly between Washington and Otta- 
wa instead of by the roundabout and cum- 
bersome way of Downing Street, the better 

as M. Henri Bourassa, a grandson of 
Papineau, pointed out in a notable speech 
on October 23 in the Dominion Parliament 

for the maintenance of~cordial relations 
between the United States and Canada. We 
Americans—and by Americans are meant 
all thoge who live in the New World, from 
the Aretic to the Antarctic—should try to 
live as far as possible on friendly terms 
with one another, and let the nations of 
the Old World fight among themselves if 
they wish, while we sell them the imple- 
ments of war, whether of food, or garments, 
or weapons. Estimated in dollars and 
ecnots, such a policy will pay much better 
than for Canada to help fight the wars of 
Great Britain in the Old World, or for the 
United States to try to draw the chestnuts 
out of the fire in the Orient for the benefit 
of Europcan nations. Certainly, up to now, 
the Philippines have not been a paying in- 





vestment for us; and to urge this country 
to invest in transoceanic wars in the name 
of commercial advantage is very much like 
advising individuals to place their money 
in one of the numerous South Sea Bubbles 
that are floating around in the industrial 
market. ~ T. W. BALcH. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 7, 1008. 





MORTALITY STATISTICS AND THE 
AVERAGE DURATION OF LIFE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The recent publication of Mayor 
Low’s figures as to the lowering of the death- 
rate in New York last year gave rise to a 
discussion which leads me to ask the ques- 
tion, What relation is there between aver- 
age mortality and average longevity? On 
the face of it the answer seems easy 
enough. Given a death-rate of twenty per 
thousand, year in, year out, and the avera- 
age duration of life is fifty years. Thus 
reasons the average man, and he would be 
right if population were stationary. But, 
excepting a few countries and cities, it is 
not. The average age of all the dead in 
any one year proves nothing conclusive as 
to the longevity of the people in the par- 
ticular locality, for the average age at 
death may be widely at variance both with 
the average longevity as based, by the pro- 
cess mentioned, on the death-rate per thou- 
sand, and with the average duration of life 
as ascertained by local medical experience. 
Thus, the physician’s estimate of the prob- 
able duration of life of the average new- 
born child in New York will very likely be 
not far from thirty-five years, while Mayor 
Low’s figures would seem to show an aver- 
age of about fifty years, What,then, doesthe 
lowering of the death-rate of New York by, 
say, 2 per cent. indicate as to the average 
lengthening of life with which it undoubted- 
ly is, in some ascertainable way, con- 
nected? 

The subject is a puzzling one, as was ad- 
mitted by an eminent physician who took 
part in the discussion concerning it. We 
know that, in estimating the average dura- 
tion of life in New York and a few other 
American cities, due weight must be given to 
the constant influx of immigrants (mostly 
in the prime of life); but an equally impor- 
tant part of the problem is the question of 
the excess of births over deaths. Without 
full knowledge on these points, we can draw 
no conclusions from a decreasing mortality. 
In no department of statistics do figures so 
often liv while telling the truth, As an 
amusing illustration of this fact, I may per 
haps recall the statement of the United 
States Census Bureau for 1870 as to the 
death-rate of Iowa—nine per thousand, if 
my memory serves me right. The figures 
were no doubt correct on their face, but the 
deduction that the average duration of life 
in Iowa was 111 years would have been pre- 
posterous. The simple explanation, of 
course, was that the sturdy young farmers 
(mostly newcomers from other parts of the 
country) who then formed the bulk of the 
population of the State had not yet had a 
chance to die; nevertheless, a sage commen- 
tator ventured on the assertion, in print, 
that ‘‘these figures prove Iowa to be the 
healthiest country in the world.” 

Similar, though possibly not equally glar- 
ing, mistakes will be made by the statisti- 
clan who, without full consideration of the 





points mentioned, and perhaps of other 
data that may be readily supplied by your 
mathematical readers, draws inferences as 
to average lofigevity from recent death esta- 
tistics. Without such data, the widely vary- 
ing mortality figures (taken from the article 
“Vital Statistics” in’ the ‘International 
Year-Book’ for 1902) of cities like Chicago, 
14.68, Montreal, 25.46, London, 18.8, and 
Moscow, approximately 31 per 1,000, prove 
practically nothing as to absolute or rela- 
tive duration of life. GusTAV POLLAK. 
New York, November 8, 1903. 





SIGNOR RICCI’S SUCCESSOR. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Str: The appointment of Sig. Corrado 
Ricci as director of the galleries of Flo- 
rence, as well as of the National Museum 
(Bargello), has been officially announced. 
Sig. Ricci is called away from his work at 
Brera while it is still unfinished, at least 
as far as the illustrated catalogue which he 
had in hand is concerned; but so much has 
been accomplished of unusual excellence 
that it is earnestly to be hoped he may 
have a successor capable of continuing what 
has been begun. There is, however, reason 
to fear that he will be followed by a man 
who, so far as he has done anything at all, 
has heretofore given only proofs of utter 
incompetence for such an office. And this 
not in the lack of men of ability and train- 
ing. The Government already has, in simi- 
lar posts, men like Cantalamessa in the gal- 
lery of Venice, Supino in the Bargello, Bari- 
ola at Modena, Modigliani in the Villa Bor- 
ghese, or Valeri, now inspector at Brera 
and author of a valuable work on Lom- 
bard art recently published; or, going out- 
side of its employees, there is Sig. Frizzoni, 
whose competence in matters of art is 
everywhere recognized, or Diego Sant’ Am- 
brogio, or Sig. Carrotti of the Officio Re- 
gionale, all in Milan, or Filangeri di Candi- 
da, who declined the directorship of the 
museum at Naples, from motives for which 
we can have only sympathy. There seems 
no reason which can be avowed why the 
choice should fall upon one incapable of con- 
tinuing the work of Sig. Ricci, and who, in 
fact, can avoid doing harm only by doing 
nothing at all—I am, sir, very sincerely 
yours, 8S. K. 

P. 8. The Corriere della Sera just received 
contains a note to the effect that Dr. Ricci, 
in leaving Milan, had put the provisional 
direction of the gallery of Brera in the 
competent hands of Sig. Valeri; and adds, 
on the authority of a Roman paper, that the 
Minister Nasi will name Prof. Sinigaglia, 
the person alluded to above, not as director 
but as “comandato,”” which is a military 
term applied to persons not in the public 
service and commissioned for special tasks. 
It remains to be seen if the word can be 
made to cover a more important office, 





TITIAN’S “SACRED AND PROFANE 
LOVE.” 


To THE EpiToR oF THB NATION: 

Sik: It seems to me a fatal objection to 
Signor Palmarini's interpretation of Titian’s 
so-called “Sacred and Profane Love” as a 
representation of the same person in two 
different moods of mind, set forth by Miss 
Teresina Peck in your issue of October 15, 
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that, though neither of the personages is 
actually speaking at the moment, the pic- 
ture is evidently a conversation piece. 
The nude woman is making a mute appeal 
to the other, to whom she is beckoning 
with the uplifted censer, and whom she re- 
gards with intense earnestness. The draped 
woman is no less clearly revolving a deep 
thought, anxious and irresolute. Her ap- 
parent repose is but “‘the tempest’s central 
calm."’ She is neither ‘cold and shy’’ nor 
“fired with love,’’ but is passing from the 
former mood to the latter under the infiu- 
ence of her companion. It is conceivable 
that Titian might depict Laura Dianti in 
two different states of feeling in distinct 
compartments of the same picture, but it 
is inconceivable that he should bisect her. 
The draped woman is parleying with her 
soul, undoubtedly, but the colloquy passes 
within her own breast. 

This would not prove that Laura Dianti 
was not Titian’s model (and the conjecture 
would derive some countenance from the 
evidence that he painted her “nuda e ves- 
tita”) but for Signor Gnoli’s discove.y, dn- 
nounced in your impression of July 2, that 
the arms depicted upon the fountain are 
those of a Venetian family. Had she been 
the subject of the picture, they would have 
been hers, or those of her ducal lover. In 
any case, the identification of the model 
would afford no clue to the purport of the 
picture. I should for my part be disposed 
to entitle this “‘Chastity and Desire.’ I 
see no necessity for regarding the undraped 
female as Venus, although the physical ob- 
jections stated by some of your correspon- 
dents, which would be conclusive in the 
case of a mortal, would not apply to a 
goddess, It nevertheless appears to me 
more natural to consider the figure as sim- 
ply a personification of Desire. Granting, 
however, that she is Venus, she appears in 
no connection with any episode of mythol- 
ogy. The identification of the draped figure 
with Medea is quite untenable. It is found- 
ed upon a passage in the ‘Argonautica’ of 
Valerius Flaccus, the first three lines of 
which sufficiently refute it: 


*‘Eece toro Venus improvisa resedit, 

Sicut erat, putea deam mentitaque pictis 

Vestibus et Inagica Circen Titanida virga. 

Flaccus evidently contemplates Venus's 
visit to Medea as paid in her chamber, but 
the scene of the picture is in the open 
air. Medea’s torus cannot have been out 
of doors, and there is no torus in the pic- 
ture. Flaccus’s Venus assumes the char- 
acter of Circe, and wears picte vestes. 
The vested figure in the picture is not the 
temptress, but the tempted; and where is 
the magica virga? The unclad person is 
younger than the clothed one, but Venus 
appears to Medea in the character of her 
aunt. It seems manifest, therefore, that 
Titian did not intend to illustrate the pas- 
sage in Valerius Flaccus; and as the ex- 
istence of this passage is the only reason 
for identifying the figure in the Medea, this 
theory falls to the ground. If Medea had 
been in Titian’s mind, he would have in- 
timated this by the introduction of some 
appropriate symbol. 

There is no Paris edition of Valerius 
Flaceus with the date 1550 and “Sacred 
and Profane Love” as a frontispiece in the 
British Museum, nor do I find one men- 
tioned by any bibliographer. 

Mr. Andrews and I are agreed that the 
undraped figure represents Love in some 





one of its phases. His exposition is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but I cannot reconcile 
it with the expression of the countenance, 
which he allows to be one of intense ear- 
nestness, and which appears to me to de- 
note not wistfulness, but urgent solicita- 
tion “alluring to brighter worlds.” The 
hesitation and conflict are in the coun- 
tenance of the other woman. At the same 
time I must acknowledge that Mr. Andrews 
is at a great advantage from having con- 
tinual access to the original picture. 
I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 
R. GARNETT. 


27 Tanza Roap, Hampsteap, Lonpon, 
October 27, 1903. 


Notes. 

Mr. William Roscoe Thayer has under- 
taken, at the request of Mr. Fiske’s family, 
to edit the Letters, Journals and Memorials 
of the late John Fiske; and he will be 
greatly obliged to any of Mr. Fiske’s cor- 
respondents who will send his letters for 
inspection. Address No. 8 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The family of the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton are preparing for the press a col- 
lection of her letters. Persons having any 
would confer a favor by sending them, in 
America, to Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, 612 East 
Buffalo Street, Ithaca, N. Y., and in Europe 
to Theodore Stanton, 9 Avenue du Troca- 
déro, Paris. The letters will be copied and 
carefully returned to their owners. 

George D. Smith, 50 New Street, New 
York, has in hand ‘American Bookbindings 
in the Library of Henry William Poor,’ de- 
scribed by Henri Péne du Bois, and illus- 
trated in gold-leaf and colors by Edward 
Bierstadt. The book will be manufactured 
in a limited edition at the Marion Press, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Fresh announcements from the Macmil- 
lan Co. are ‘The Opening of the Missis- 
sippi,’ by Frederic Austin Ogg, and ‘My 
Devon Year,’ by Eden Philpotts. 

‘Under the Hill, and Other Essays in 
Prose and Verse,’ including his table-taik, 
by Aubrey Beardsley, with numerous illus- 
trations, is promised by John Lane. 

An independent essay, entitled ‘Optimism,’ 
by Helen Keller, and ‘Travels in Europe 
and America,’ by Charles E. Bolton, are in 
the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Nearly ready are ‘The Engineer in South 
Africa,’ by Stafford Ransome; ‘Liquid Fuel 
and its Combustion,’ by W. H. Booth; ‘The 
Motor Pocket-book,’ by Mervyn O’Gorman 
and Cozens-Hardy, and ‘Canada in the 20th 
Century,’ by A. G. Bradley, which E. P. 
Dutton & Co. are preparing. 

‘Literary New York: Its Landmarks and 
Associations,’ by Charles Hemstreet, and 
‘Infection and Immunity,’ by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral George M. Sternberg, are to be looked 
for from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

James Pott & Co. are about to bring out 
‘Budapest, the City of the Magyars,’ by F. 
Berkeley Smith. 

Of the late John Fiske’s ‘Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America’ we spoke at 
length some three years ago. The work 
has, after the manner of its predecessors, 
been beautifully reissued in two volumes 
by Houghton, Miflin & Co., with illustra- 
tions that seldom even approach being tri- 
vial, and are for the most part examples 
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for imitation by all publishers. There is a 
wealth of authentic portraiture, with fac- 
similes of autographs and other MSS., of 
charters, early title-pages, early maps, early 
views (of New York in especial), adding 
immensely to the understanding of the pe- 
riod and the narrative. Much of this pic- 
torial apparatus is new. Peter Stuyvesant’s 
face greets one who opens the first vol- 
ume, William Penn’s the second. The bind- 
ing is in wine-colored cloth; the print 
leaves nothing to be desired, and the in- 
serted cuts have imposed no gloss on the 
paper. 

The Century Co. brings out fresh, holi- 
day editions of John Luther Long's ‘Ma- 
dame Butterfly’ and of Alice Hegan Rice’s 
humorous little tales, ‘Lovey Mary’ and 
‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ The 
Japanese illustrations for Mr. Long's novel 
are by C. Yarnall Abbott, and are hap- 
pily conceived and skilfully drawn in tint, 
though the faces of the women are some- 
what Europeanized in expression. All the 
plates are full-page, and harmonize well 
with a generous typography. The illus 
trations for the companion stories just 
named are somewhat in the vein of Phiz, 
inclusive of coloring, and are well in 
keeping with the text. The type is bold, 
but not equally to our taste with that em- 
ployed in ‘Madame Butterfly.’ 

A new edition of that pictorial guide- 
book, ‘The Shakespeare Country Illustrat- 
ed,’ by John Leyland (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), contains two new chapters on the 
Washington and the Franklin “countries.” 
It thus appeals to Americans, and, so far 
as photography can give it interest, little 
but praise is due. The genealogical mat- 
ter is not entirely correct, and even Frank- 
lin’s own researches into his family history 
are overlooked. Proper credit is given to 
Mr. Henry F. Waters for his discoveries in 
the Washington family record. The connec- 
tion between reading-matter and illustra- 
tions is necessarily slight. The maps are 
excellent, and, in a more convenient form, 
the book would make an admirable com- 
panion for a visit to these places. 

For a reprint of the Boston edition of 
John Dickinson's ‘Letters from a Farmer’ 
Mr. R. T. H. Halsey furnishes a judicious 
preface, in which the great popularity the 
letters attained is outlined, and a formida- 
ble gastronomic tribute eaten in his honor 
described, w.th toasts beyond the endur- 
ance of ordinary mortals. Mr. Halsey has 
also reproduced a very rare contemporary 
portrait of Dickinson, of which nothing is 
known; and the charming Duesbury statu- 
ette in porcelain of Mrs. Macauley, whose 
democratic leanings led her to sympathize 
warmly with the American colonies. The 
volume is very beautifully printed, and is 
published by the Outlook Company. 

Henry Ospovat’s pen-and-ink drawings 
for Browning's ‘Men and Women,’ one of 
the Dent-Dutton “Miranda Series,” are 
very inefficient in conveying the sugges- 
tions of beauty of the poems. They have 
neither the directness which comes from 
grace of line, nor the mastery of light and 
shade which makes decoration, nor have 
they the redeeming merits of invention or 
poetic feeling or beauty. The defective 
drawing is everywhere noticeable in the 
figures; the rough pen-and-ink cross-hatch- 
ings fail to express the modelling of faces 
and hands, while the human form is not to 
be found beneath the loose, ill-fitting gar- 
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ments more like coal sacks than men’s 
coats. “Old Pictures in Florence’ and 
‘‘Mesmerism” are striking examples of slov- 
enly execution and of the abuse of intense 
black. The headpieces are of far better 
quality than the full-page illustrations; the 
little head in ““‘Women and Roses’’ shows 
that Mr. Ospovat can draw a pleasing face 
when not preoccupied with the intention of 
being forcible. The type and general pre- 
sentment of the volume are good, but, to 
make satisfactory pen-and-ink illustrations, 
more mastery of the material and a greater 
knowledge of drawing are necessary than 
Mr. Ospovat possesses at present. 

The short essays on ‘Some Arts and 
Crafts’ written by women specialists for 
Dutton’s ‘““‘Woman’s Library” will be found 
of use to the uninitiated desiring to choose 
a craft. They vary very much in interest, 
as also in literary quality. Miss Elinor 
Hallé’s article on the art of enamelling is by 
far the best in the volume; it shows none 
of the feminine aptitude for digression, but 
gives a short history of enamelling and its 
uses in the past, and. what is necessary to 
equip a would-be follower of the art. Miss 
Hallé insists on the necessity of long ar- 
tistic training in drawing and design be- 
fore apything worth while can be accom- 
plished in ornamentation of any kind. May 
Crommelin’s history of French and English 
Furniture from Henri II. of France to the 
Victorian epoch in England is the most im- 
portant contribution, and very instructive 
in its account of the gradual development 
of each prevailing style of decoration. She 
also offers suggestions for modern house- 
furnishing, and advice to those who wish 
to devote themselves professionally to that 
work. All she says is so much to the point 
that one can only regret the florid, ejacula- 
tory style in which it is given. Spinning, 
weaving, bookbinding, wood carving, and 
photographic portraiture are the subjects 
under consideration. The illustrations are 
fairly good. 

Volume three of ‘Critical Essays of 
Charles Lamb,’ edited by William Macdon- 
ald (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.), forms part of a twelve- 
volume edition of Lamb’s complete works, 
and contains about half the non-EBlian es- 
says, handsomely printed, sufficiently an- 
notated, and illustrated with numerous but 
indifferent plates. The statement in the 
preface that the editor had divined from 
certain cryptic passages in the essays that 
Lamb had made a proposal of marriage to 
Miss Kelly and been rejected, and that 
while his note to that effect was in the 
printer’s hands Lamb's orginal letter con- 
taining the proposal was found by another 
person, affords a curious instance of lit- 
erary penetration. 

The moral drawn by Mr. Cleveland Mof- 
fett himself from his vivid descriptions of 
‘Careers of Danger and Daring’ (The Cen- 
tury Co.) is that the average man could 
cultivate, by exercise, the habit of courage 
to such an extent as to be able to keep 
his head in a lion’s cage or on the steeple 
of Trinity Church or on the girders of the 
East River Bridge. Most readers will 
scarcely be convinced. They will rather 
~—and perhaps this result is quite as whole- 
fome—regard with a new admiratjon and 
sympathy those who risk their lives in their 
daily task, especially when some public end 
is to be served. One of the chapters, on 
“The River Piiot,” mentions incidentally a 





fact not generally known respecting the at- 
tempted relief of Gordon. The Canadian 
voyayeurs employed by Lord Wolseley de- 
clare, it seems, that Khartum might have 
been saved if they had been trusted to bring 
the army up the Nile cataracts without 
being delayed for a test of their skill. 

The counsels given to young men by Dr. 
William Mathews in ‘Conquering Success’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) remind one of4 
Samuel Smiles rather than of P. G. Ham- 
erton (whose name the author misspells). 
But although most of them are obvious, the 
abundance of illustration by which they 
are relieved saves them from dulness. Nor 
is Dr. Mathews open to the charge, which 
might perhaps be suspected from the title 
of the book, of preaching a mere vulgar 
gospel of “getting on.”” To become a great 
captain of industry is not exalted here as 
the ideal of a successful life. There is not, 
however, an altogether satisfactory sense 
of proportion in the writer’s grouping of 
famous persons. It is something of a shock 
to find R. L. Stevenson and Andrew D. Mel- 
lick, jr., bracketed as instances of per- 
severance under ill health, and Blla Wheel- 
er Wilcox immediately following G. H. 
Lewes to show that a literary career may 
begin with rejected manuscripts. The tran- 
sition from the energy of A. T. Stewart 
in building up his Broadway store to that 
of Sir T. F. Buxton as anti-slavery leader 
in Parliament is also somewhat abrupt. A 
few repetitions should have been corrected. 
It becomes tiring when one is assured for 
the third time within a hundred pages that 
vivida vis animi is one of the secrets of 
success. 


‘Ferns,’ an illustrated manual for the 
Northeastern States, by Campbell E, Wa- 
ters, Ph.D. (Henry Holt & Co.), is for ama- 
teurs, and is a substantial addition to the 
pretty copious fern library prepared for 
general readers. It possesses, besides, a 
good deal of interest for the professional 
botanist on account of an analytical key 
of novel character. The key itself is in- 
genious, but it has been found in some 
cases a little hard to work. An artificial 
analytical key has been called a pick-lock, 
and, like all pick-locks, requires a fair de- 
greé of familiarity with the wards in order 
to open the bolt. The text is well written 
and chatty, and, as a whole, interesting. It 
is, however, for the house, and not for the 
field, since it is printed in a volume of 
about four pounds’ weight. The paper and 
typography are of a degree of excellence 
which makes the heavy book too fine for 
excursions and almost too handsome for 
the study table. But Dr. Waters doubt- 
less desired to have a good setting for his 
exquisite photographic reproductions. A 
few of these plates are among the best of 
their kind, while all of them are, perhaps, 
as good as the subjects permitted. The 
chapter on Fern-photography, which closes 
the work, indicates that the author has de- 
voted much loving care to this part of his 
task. 

What with Mr. J. W. Davidson's recent 
encyclopedic work, ‘The Island of For- 
mosa,’ and the three volumes that have 
issued from the pen of the scholarly Scot- 
tish missionary, the Rev. William Camp- 
bell of the English Presbyterian Mission at 
Tainan city, in Formosa, this island is now 
an easy subject of study, for the accessible 





literature concerning it is exact and volu- 


minous. ‘Formosa under the Dutch, De- 
scribed from Contemporary Records,’ is a 
portly octavo of 629 pages, printed at the 
Edinburgh University Press (London: Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.). On the 
cover is stamped the golden sixteen-petalled 
imperial chrysanthemum, showing that this 
island, land of the morning-glory and blue 
bamboo, is now an integral part of the Jap- 
anese Empire. Mr, Campbell, besides being 
a delver in the Dutch mine, has made him- 
self familiar also with the stores of Chi- 
nese and Japanese books relating to For- 
mosa. Recent visits to Holland have en- 
abled him to complete his work, for the 
Dutch of late years have been putting in 
order their archives of missions in the 
Far East. His book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which treats of topogra- 
phy, anthropology, and history of the Dutch 
trade. The story of the Dutch missions and 
of religion is very full. No fewer than 
270 pages are given to the Holland corre- 
spondence and documents, Part III. treats 
of the conquest of the island under Koxin- 
ga. In an appendix pretty much all the 
learning in the old books relating to the 
island, as found in European authors, is 
gathered up in orderly arrangement. The 
explanatory notes represent many years of 
patient labor. In our age it seems strange 
that, amid so much effort for the ‘“‘salva- 
tion” of the Formosan people, such things 
as torture and slavery existed, while it is 
a hopeful sign that under the Japanese, 
despite popular report to the contrary, the 
really responsible officials in the island have 
no sympathy with a course of procedure 
that in any way countenances judicial tor- 
ture, Altogether this volume is highly cred- 
itable to the scholarship and patient re- 
search of the compiler. An excellent index 
opens the treasures contained between its 
covers, making it worthy of an honored place 
in the historical library. 

W. E. Curtis’s ‘Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden’ (Akron, O.: The Saalfield Publish- 
ing Co.) is a heavy volume of 505 pages, 
with 77 illustrations, containing the letters 
written by the author during the summer 
of 1901 to the Chicago Record-Herald. The 
title is slightly misleading, as only 65 pages 
are devoted to an account of Copenhagen 
and its immediate surroundings, while the 
bulk of the volume includes descriptions of 
all the principal towns and many of the 
country districts of the other two Scandi- 
navian lands. Mr. Curtis has shown his ac- 
customed skill inselecting interesting topics 
about the men and institutions of the North, 
and he relates them in a chatty, frankly 
non-literary manner. Many of the state- 
ments are marred by the inaccuracy of the 
traveller at the mercy of interpreters, and 
the frequently quoted foreign words and 
names are not always correct. In general, 
however, the. proof-reading is remarkably 
good, and the proportion of mistakes is 
hardly larger than may be found in many 
more serious works, The reference in the 
frontispiece to the “late Queen Sophie’’ is 
probably due to confusion with the Queen 
of Denmark, and the title “Queen Ingeborg”’ 
under another portrait is evidently a slip, 
as is also the reference on the first page 
to the same princess as Charlotte. Most 
of the author's mistakes result from his 
overfondness for statistical and biographi- 
cal details. Mr. Curtis evidently under- 


stands the taste of his democratic readers, 
for a generous space is devoted to the dif- 
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ferent members of the two royal families. 
Some of the stories about the Royal Danes 
tax severely the credulity of the patient 
reader. Here, however, as elsewhere, the 
treatment is markedly sympathetic. The 
details of contemporary Scandinavian poli- 
tics are wisely avoided, and the author dis- 
arms criticism by the modest manner in 
which he refers to his own opinions upon 
the literature. The illustrations deserve 
special mention for their interest and beau- 
ty. The index of three pages is fairly ade- 
quate and accurate. 

The tenth Bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington is based upon 
certain Jefferson MSS. obtained from the 
Library of Congress in 1897, and hence not 
included in the calendars of the Jefferson 
papers printed in 1894. The material is very 
miscellaneous, and ranges from an inter- 
leaved diary to notes on scraps of paper, 
undated and unsigned; from anonymous let- 
ters of advice to printed price-lists of 
household wares. The series of Dumas, 
Dearborn, Madison, and Robert Smith let- 
ters contain much of public interest, while 
that of Page is strong on the personal side. 
An index of the three Jefferson calendars 
is added. 

The cosmopolitan character of the Ger- 
man universities appears from the fact that, 
out of the 37,813 matriculated students, 
there are, according to the computation of 
the Strassburger-Post, no fewer than 2,731 
foreign, or 7.2 percent. of the total con- 
tingent. Comparison shows a slight pro- 
portional increase in the past decade (four- 
tenths of one per cent.). Distribution 
among the universities is very uneven; Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, and Heidelberg, where as many 
as 15 per cent. of the student body are non- 
Germans, being the favorites. Berlin re- 
ports 876 foreigners, Heidelberg 197, Leip- 
zig 406. Bonn, which formerly was much 
frequented by outlanders, now has only 2.6 
per cent. of them, and Rostock and Miin- 
ster have only a dozen. Russia leads with 
860 students, followed by Austria-Hungary 
with 536, America with 276, Switzerland with 
253, England with 149, Asia with 133 (mostly 
Japanese), Bulgaria with 67, Rumania with 
63, Greece with 56, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Servia each with 45, Turkey with 36, 
Sweden and Norway with 32, Luxemburg 
with 27. The total number of Europeans 
is 2,299, of non-Europeans 432. The foreign 
element in the universities is considerably 
smaller than it is in the technical institutes. 

We welcome anew ‘Meyers Historisch- 
Geographischer Kalender,’ for 1904, from 
Leipzig and Vienna by way of Lemeke & 
Buechner, New York. The original scheme 
of this instructive calendar is preserved, 
and old prints jostle with new (mostly pho- 
tographic) as before. A novel feature is a 
table showing the latitude of the chief 
towns of Germany, and the difference be- 
tween the local time and middle-European 
time. 


~-President Eliot’s paper on “‘The School” 
easily takes the lead in importance among 
the various contributions to the November 
Atlantic. It is not the unbalanced theoriz- 
ing of the doctrinaire that one finds here, 
but the application of sound common sense 
to the problems of elementary education, as 
those problems have presented themselves 
to the writer in the course of a long and 
ever alert career as an educator. The pos- 
sibility of harmonizing the utilitarian and 
the humane, within certain limits; the ad- 





vantages which may be gained by bringing 
the child into contact with other children 
and adults outside its home environment; 
the power of the school, by reflex action, to 
improve the home surroundings of its pu- 
pils; the development in children of the 
power of complete mental absorption in the 
work in hand; the cultivation in unison of 
the somewhat antagonistic habits of read- 
ing and observation; the training of the 
reasoning faculty, and the strengthening 
of the will-force, are the leading points dis- 
cussed. For either parent or teacher it is 
an extremely suggestive discussion, and 
should by no means be missed. Sir Leslic 
Stephen's third chapter deals with his jour- 
nalistic career. Apart from the first-hand 
information as to the review-writing of the 
time, the paper will be appreciated for the 
delightful vein (or, rather, flood) of humor 
which runs through it. One thinks of Lowell 
as he reads. In discussing the relative 
standing of the magazine and the book form 
of publication, Sir Leslie says that we seem 
to be reversing the order of the past: “The 
presumption is coming to be that an author 
publishes in book shape because he cannot 
get admission to a magazine.’’ Brooks 
Adams reminds us again that we must kill 
somebody and do it quickly if we are to 
have any future. ‘Dreams of peace have al- 
ways allured mankind to their undoing.” 
Our present duty, as seen through his gory 
glasses, is to seize upon the ore deposits 
of China, lest Russia and Germany form a 
coalition, absorb Northern China and South 
America respectively, and suffocate us in 
the fumes of Russo-Germanic blast-fur- 
naces. 


—The workers in science are spurred on 
so strongly by their fascinating task of 
finding out new things, that they seldom 
snatch a moment to set forth afresh a con- 
secutive view of the course of development 
of a given line of thought. That has been 
done, however, by way of exception, by Mr. 
Frank Allen in the Physical Review, for 
the subject of theories of color; and a 
curious procession of kaleidoscopic vagaries 
of the human intellect it makes—probably 
it would be hard to find another better ex- 
emplification of the weakness of the human 
mind. By holding fast to a sound building- 
stone contributed here and there, a few not 
too tottering structures have at last been 
built; of these each stands a menace to the 
others. The “grand confusion” on which all 
thinkers shipwrecked for many years was 
the failure to make any distinction between 
subjective sensation and objective cause of 
sensation. Newton not only made to the 
subject the important contribution involved 
in his separating objective ether-rays into 
a continuous band of gradually changing re- 
frangibility, but also laid down this great 
principle—a foundation-stone for all psy- 
chology—on the subjective side: ‘The rays 
of light, to speak properly, are not colored; 
in them is nothing else than a certain power 
and disposition to stir up a sensation of 
this or that color.”” These words will ap- 
pear in letters of gold when the final his- 
tory of science is written. 


—The current number of the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund contains the last report of the ex- 
eavations of Mr. Macalister at Gezer. 
Primitive rock-cut caves, representing, 
perhaps, an aboriginal pre-Semitic sanc- 
tuary, together with a large, rock-cut pool 








of unusual character, are reported and de- 
scribed. There have been no other strik- 
ing “finds” and no important inscriptions. 
A note on the lamp and bow! deposits found 
under walls of the early Canaanite and Is- 
raelite periods is interesting. Mr. Mac- 
alister thinks that he can trace the fol- 
lowing evolution in the “foundation rite” 
represented by these curious deposits. 
Originally, at the erection of a building, an 
infant was built into the wall alive, as a 
sacrifice. Of this there is no evidence from 
Gezer, but only the argument of analogy 
from the customs of other countries and 
races. In the next stage the child victim 
was killed and the body placed in a jar, 
which was set under or built into the wall. 
Of this there are evident traces. In the 
third stage pottery vessels, perhaps con- 
taining food for the victim, were placed 
with the jar. In the fourth stage, while 
the act of sacrifice continues, it is also 
symbolized by the use of a lamp and a 
bowl or bowls, the latter probably contain- 
ing blood or grape juice. In the last stage, 
the one the evidences of which have been 
most frequently discovered, the human vic- 
tim is omitted, but the symbols retained. 
Egyptian objects continue to be found in 
large numbers in all strata of the excava- 
tions, so that it is clear that Egypt was 
“dominant over Gezer throughout its his- 
tory, as no other foreign nation seems to 
have been.” Incidentally Mr. Maca/-ister 
points out that this tends to refute the 
theory, now supported by Cheyne and 
others, which would make the Mizraim 
mentioned in the Old Testament (for in- 
stance, Solomon married the daughter of 
the King of Mizraim, who captured Gezer 
from the Philistines and gave it to her as 
her marriage portion), and the Musri, of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, generally, if not 
always, not Egypt, but a country in north- 
ern Arabia. Professor Porter of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Béirut gives the text 
and translation of another short Phoenician 
inscription from the Temple of Eshmun, at 
Sidon, slightly different, he thinks, from 
those hitherto reported, containing the 
name of the new king, Sadukyaton or 
Zedekyaton. This new name rather in- 
creases the difficulty of finding a proper 
space for the Eshmunazar dynasty at ‘any 
time subsequent to the days of Nebuchad- 
rezzar so as to accord with the known facts 
in the history of Pheenicia.” 


—In the last number of Mittheilungen und 
Nachrichten des Deutechen Palaestina Ve- 
reins, Dr. Dalman, head of the new German 
Evangelical Archwological Institute in Je- 
rusalem, reports, under the title “Epigra- 
phisches und Pseudepigraphisches,” some 
curious forgeries, the more important of 
which seem to be left over from the ac- 
tivities of Shapira and his school. One is a 
sarcophagus, now in a cellar-like vault 
under a house on the Mount of Olives. On 
the cover is sculptured a mailed head with 
close-cropped, full beard, a crown on the 
forehead, apparently a representation of a 
king or prince of the crusading period. 
Accompanying this is an inscription, in old 
Hebrew characters, borrowed for the most 
part from the Siloah inscription. Bvidently 
an original, plain sarcophagus of a common 
type had been recut and then inscribed by 
antiquity forgers. This particular work sug- 
gests the Shapira frauds in the labor and 
expense involved in its preparation. A gran- 
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ite fragment of a column, said to have been 
brought from the east of the Jordan, con- 
tains a twelve-line inscription resembling 
in its details one of the fraudulent inscrip- 
tions of the same schoo!. Fraudulent an- 
tiquities of another description illustrate 
the present activity of antiquity forgers in 
Palestine, who find a market for their wares 
among the ignorant and gullible pilgrims 
and travellers from this and other coun- 
tries. 


—The bilingual report for 1902-03, in 
Japanese and English, of the Imperial Li- 
brary of Japan, formerly the Tokio Li- 
brary, just issued, shows that the growth 
of the library since its formation in 1878 
was steady and continuous until 1884, After 
a sinking spell for two years, there was a 
steady increase of books accumulated, is- 
sued, and read. Mr. Tanaka, the librarian, 
was trained at Cornell University, and had 
experience in other American libraries. The 
report shows a total of 211,283 volumes, 
classed under eight heads, of which 168,098 
are Chinese and Japanese, and 43,285 are 
European and American. The majority of 
readers select literature and language, his- 
tory, biography, geography, and travels, 
under two heads, but the greatest number 
in a singlg field are those in mathematics, 
science, and medicine. Theology come» 
last, and philosophy and education are pe- 
nultimate. Fiction does not seem to be in- 
cluded in this library. An addendum in a 
still later publication shows that there was 
in March, 1903, a total of 401,419 volumes, 
and that, accommodations in the premises 
of the museum controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Education being judged inadequate, 
work on a new library building has been 
started. In other parts of the empire, 
after the oldest in Kioto, followed by the 
two in Osaka (one of which is very hand- 
somely housed), there are, in addition to 
libraries of a private, corporate, circulat- 
ing, or itinerant nature, 42 of a public 
nature, containing 217,813 volumes, making 
a grand total of 619,232 volumes, one-tenth 
of which are in European languages. Though 
free libraries are as yet few, there is a 
constant increase of use and interest in 
loaned books as shown by the statistics 
set forth this year. The number of books 
published in 1901 was 18,998, of which 18,963 
were original works and only 35 transla- 
tions. In the previous decade the annual 
number of publications averaged over 20,- 
000, but translations were then much more 
numerous, Now translation, reduced al- 
most to the vanishing-point in quantity, 
has vastly improved in quality. In a word, 
the era of making collections of books for 
free public use in Japan has begun, and the 
day of purely private ownership, Govern- 
ment or monastery seclusion, is over. 


~The interest in ‘Adventures of an Army 
Nurse’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) les 
in its being a transcript of experience; and 
its value consists in the comparison of 
hospital work in our Civil and the Franco- 
German wars made at the time by a par- 
ticipant in both. The diary and letters re- 
veal Mrs. von Olnhausen, of Massachusetts 
birth and ancestry notwithstanding her 
name by marriage, as a vigorous, narrow- 
minded, assertive woman with a great heart 
and supreme energy, who gradually de- 
veloped some breadth of view, and, after 
considerable stress, generally had her own 
way, which seems to have been for the 





patients’ good. The record confirms what 
many remember, that “Miss Dix’s nurses’ 
were assigned and detached quite inde- 
pendently of the medical authorities; that 
most of the women who went into the hos- 
pitals had had no other than domestic ex- 
perience with sickness and none with 
wounds; that many of the detailed at- 
tendants had little interest in the duty and 
less in the patients; that the overworked 
and newly created staff was often handi- 
capped by lack of organization; and that 
the hospitals nearest the field frequently 
were overcrowded. Abroad, Mrs. von Oln- 
hausen had for the French as individuals 
only contempt, and for the German mili- 
tary hospitals disapprobation. “The most 
demoralized soldiers (not even excepting 
the Southerners after the war was over) 
that I have ever seen are these Frenchmen 
—dirty, ragged, haggard, miserable-looking 
fellows. Such women and men as 
one sees in the fields cannot bear heroes” 
(p. 275). “I went to visit two [German] hos- 
pitals she has under her care, and no words 
can tell about them. In our most dis- 
organized days in our worst field hospitals 
I saw nothing like it. The beds were abom- 
inable, the patients dirty, and, it seemed 
to me, in every way uncomfortable. The 
rooms were not even ill-ventilated’”’ (p. 
224). The volume is the outspoken record 
of a rural Yankee with no respect for au- 
thority, for precedent, or for other usages 
than her own, but with an overwhelming 
desire to do things, and a great sympathy 
for those in physical and other distress. 


—Mr. Jack London has discovered a mys- 
terious and unknown country, has pene- 
trated it, and has come out alive. The 
problem of reaching it baffled even Thos. 
Cook & Son, of whom he inquired before 
starting, but there was no “impossible” 
in his dictionary, so here we have, in ‘The 
People of the Abyss’ (Macmillan), the story 
of his explorations in that hitherto unre- 
ported region. With an air that might 
become a Stanley or a Landor he now tells 
us all, and more than all, about—the Hast 
End of London! Sir Walter Besant, from 
the knowledge of a lifetime, was most im- 
pressed by the monotony of the East End; 
Mr. Jack London, having investigated it 
“in the summer of 1902,” describes it as 
Dante might have described his Inferno if 
he had been a yellow journalist, And from 
his sojourn east of Aldgate he has also 
learnt that ‘‘whatever is true of London in 
the way of poverty and degradation is true 
of all England.’’ So terrible is the condi- 
tion of things that ‘“‘there are forty millions 
of the English folk, and 939 out of every 
1,000 of them die in poverty, while a con- 
stant army of eight millions struggles on 
the ragged edge of starvation.”” Mr. Lon- 
don’s statistics must have been obtained 
by the same process as some of his photo- 
graphs. In spite of such figures, he sees 
for the English ‘“‘a broad and smiling fu- 
ture’ so far as ‘“‘manhood and womanhood 
and health and happiness” go. This reform 
is to be won by throwing upon the scrap 
heap “a great deal of the political ma- 
chinery which at present mismanages for 
them.” But if any penitent Briton should 
ask what he must do to be saved, the writer 
has no suggestion to offer except that the 
400,000 English gentlemen recorded in the 
census as of no occupation should be set to 
work ploughing game preserves and plant- 








ing potatoes. Mr. London would have shown 
himself more practical by drafting a bill 
for that purpose and publishing it as an ap- 
pendix. It is earnestly to be hoped that he 
may never come to hear of the bread line 
on Broadway, or the sweatshops of Chicago, 
or the child labor of the South. Heaven 
only knows what article of the Constitution 
would then be safe from amendment. 


—At last, apparently, we have that hereto- 
fore ‘Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the 
Trinity,’ about which we have had so many 
hints and so much discussion along the 
course of half a century. Bushnell had heard 
of it in 1851 and demanded its publication. 
In 1880 Dr. Holmes charged the custodians 
of the Edwards MS. with the suppression 
of an essay that was heretical “in the di- 
rection of Arianism or Sabellianism.” In 
1885 Professor Stowe wrote as having ex- 
amined an unpublished essay of remarkable 
interest. We thought we had it when, also 
in 1885, Prof. E. C. Smyth published Ed- 
wards’s ‘Observations concerning the Scrip- 
ture Economy of the Trinity and the Cove- 
nant of Redemption.’ It was very disap- 
pointing, and it wasn’t the real thing. 
Of this we had had actual intimation 
in two articles by Professor Park in 1881. He 
had had the lost book of Edwards, and it had 
vanished in a manner over which Professor 
Fisher of Yale University hangs a tolerably 
transparent veil. Later it was recovered 
and deciphered, and ij,jis now handsomely 
published (Charles Scribner’s Sons), “‘with 
Remarks on Edwards and his Theology,” 
by Professor Fisher. Instead of being hereti- 
cal, it is more orthodox than New Eng- 
land orthodoxy has been generally since 
Edwards’s time. It is certainly more 
Athanasian. It is Professor Fisher’s opin- 
ion that the essay was withheld because of 
its prophetic accusation of the later New 
England theologians as tri-theists. They 
meant to be orthodox, but they did not 
know what orthodoxy was, and suspected 
Edwards of heresy when he was more or- 
thodox than they, holding a doctrine of tri- 
personality which was not tri-theistic, It 
is interesting that Bushnell, could he have 
unearthed the essay, would have found it 
departing from the current orthodoxy on 
the same side with his own opinions. Ortho- 
dox or heterodox, it is a singularly juice- 
less, dry, and gritty piece of work. It is not 
even faintly representative of HEdwards’s 
better mind as exhibited in his ‘Nature of 
True Virtue.’ It is a great relief to pass 
from it to Professor Figher’s excellent ‘“‘Re- 
marks,” which abound in nice discrimina- 
tions and are particularly admirable for 
their account of Edwards’s influence on 
later theologians. To have Edwards com- 
mended by such late fruit as that which 
grew on Chapning’s trees, is a less singular 
performance now than it would have been 
some fifty years since. 








MORLEY’S GLADSTONE. 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By 
John Morley. In three volumes. The 
Macmillan Co. 1903, 


Mr. Morley’s biography is an effective 
eulogy as well as a vivid portrait, and 
of this the reader will not in the least com- 
plain. As recent lives have occasionally 
reminded us, a biography by a friend and 
follower not frankly colored by friendship 
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and loyalty is sure to be bad. Nor has Mr. 
Morley made the preponderance of politics 
excessive, though he speaks of the “gap” 
made in these pages by the absence of any 
detailed account of Mr. Gladstone as theo- 
logian and churchman. For the world at 
large, the interest of the subject is purely 
political. On the other hand, Mr. Morley 
gives full weight to the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s temperament was essentially re- 
ligious. He was not merely a great par- 
liamentary, and later a great popular lead- 
er, but, as Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘a great 
Christian.”” His career must be studied as 
that of a Christian statesman. ‘He not 
only accepted the doctrines of that faith 
as he believed them to be held by his own 
communion: he sedulously strove to apply 
the noblest moralities of it to the affairs 
both of his own nation and of the com- 
monwealth of nations.’’ This devout son of 
the Church was filled from the first with a 
genuinely evangelical if not Puritan zeal. 
“May God use me as a vessel for his own 
purposes,”’ he cries out at the age of twenty- 
two. He desired ardently to take orders 
that he might help to redeem his fellows 
from the pit of sin. His prayers remind 
Mr. Morley of Milton. At Oxford he was 
imbuing himself with the principles of 
Toryism and ecclesiasticism, but he was 
neither a Tory nor a Churchman at heart. 
The contrast between the early Gladstone 
who entered Parliament in 1832 as the 
protégé of the Dee of Newcastle, the 
apologist for slavery and the enemy of the 
ballot and electoral reform—he says him- 
self that he saw ‘a certain element of 
Antichrist in the Reform Act’ (I., 182)— 
and the Gladstone of the later nineteenth 
century has been often dwelt upon; Mr. 
Morley makes it clear that his early po- 
litical opinions were accidental. Oxford 
had tended, he said in his old age, to “‘hide 
from him the great fact that liberty is a 
great and precious gift of God’’; but he 
was even then laying the foundations of a 
liberal career, for Oxford had given him 
“a single-minded and passionate love of 
truth’; truth, however, rather moral than 
intellectual, the self-devotion to an ever- 
living and ever-present God, leading to 
what used to be called “vital religion,” and 
consecrating the young Tory to a work of 
which he and his early admirers little 
dreamed. On his pilgrimage he was as sure 
to gain the adhesion of men like Bright 
as he was to earn the derision of cynics 
like Disraeli, and fail to secure the fidelity 
of demagogues like Chamberlain. 

Mr. Morley’s chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s 
characteristics as a young man is full of 
illustrations of the fundamental simplicity 
of his character. Two or three points are 
of unusual interest. In the first place, 
nothing has been so urged against his sin- 
cerity as his wonderful feats in reconciling 
his own changes of opinion or attitude with 
one another. Mr. Morley admits the weak- 
hess, but points out that it was con- 
nected with his profound belief in the neces- 
sity of consistency. Even a verbal or log- 
ical consistency was better than none at 
all, This was extremely irritating, but de- 
ceived neither friend nor foe. It was Mr. 
Gladstone’s one absurdity, the absurdity of 
& very serious-minded man. Again, though 
he had extraordinary force and activity of 
mind, he had no intellectual or scientific 
curiosity, no desire to explore new fields of 
thought. His four “doctors” were Aris- 





totle, Augustine, Dante, and Butler; his 
source of inspiration was the Bible; on oc- 
casions of ‘“‘sharp pressure or trial,’’ “some 
word of Scripture has come home to me as 
if borne on angels’ wings,’’ and he gives 
in perfect good faith several of these verses, 
though it is impossible to detect any signifi- 
cance in connection between the verse and 
the occasion. 

Nearly half the first volume is occupied 
with the period from the time when Mr. 
Gladstone, at the age of twenty-three (1832), 
entered Parliament, to the repeal of the 
corn laws, in 1846. «As a member of the 
House of Commons and of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government, he served his appren- 
ticeship at the business which he called 
that of ‘working the institutions of his 
country.” The Duke of Newcastle gave 
him his seat for Newark, but exacted no 
pledges. The tone of the Housé was then, 
far more than it is now, that of ‘“‘the 
best club in London.’”’ The press was quiet 
and decent, public opinion was that of the 
intellectual and governing classes; family 
connections and social standing counted 
for everything, and bad manners were the 
unpardonable sin. So far from members of 
Parliament. keeping their “ears to the 
ground,” as We say, or asking for what is 
now called in English poljtical life a ‘“‘man- 
date,’”’ attempts to influefce Parliament by 
monster meetings and public clamor were 
discountenanced. A member was to be a 
true representative, but never a delegate; 
in so far as he yielded to noise and pres- 
sure, he showed himself unequal to his 
task. Mr. Gladstone evidently resented 
the existence of the Anti-Corn Law 
League as an ungentlemanly organiza- 
tion. Cobden’s great offence in the House 
was that he imputed bad motives to his op- 
ponents, that his tone was “harsh.”’ 

There is plenty of evidence, during this 
period, of Mr. Gladstone’s conscientious- 
ness. The opium war with China he 
denounced in the House; on the tariff he 


gradually became, like Peel himself, an en- 


lightened reformer; he retired from the 
ministry on account of the Maynooth grant; 
in the proceedings at Oxford against Ward 
he voted against the condemnation of the 
book, and when Pusey was condemned for 
preaching heresy, he signed a protest; in 
the Lady Hewley case he voted for a meas- 
ure confirming Unitarian titles, against 
which Anglican influence was arrayed. At 
the same time he characteristically sup- 
ported the very grant which led to his re- 
tirement from the Ministry, and wholly 
failed to make his attitude intelligible. 

At the outset the reader perceives that he 
is dealing with an intellectual giant. The 
best proof of it is not the number of hours 
he was able to devote to work (though what 
we hear of this is startling enough), but 
the fact that, without the least prepara- 
tion in the way of a business or legal edu- 
cation, he was suddenly able to make him- 
self recognized, not only by the country at 
large, but by the interests affected, as a 
master of economic legislation, knowing 
more about manufactures than the manu- 
facturer, and more about imports than the 
importer. What is at least equally remark- 
able is that while he showed at once this 
extraordinary mastery of public business, 
it was combined with an equal capacity in 
private affairs. In 1839, at the age of thirty, 
he married, and, through his marriage, be- 
came involved in the affairs of the Hawar- 





den property, which he converted by years 
of labor from what threatened to be a wreck 
into a prosperous estate. 

Between the time of the repeal of the 
corn laws and the Crimean war, Peel died, 
the old Tory party dwindled to a remnant, 
and Palmerston became the most important 
man in the government. In 1851 Mr. Glad- 
stone aroused Europe to the horrors of 
Italy’s enslavement by the publication of his 
letters to Lord Aberdeen, but his impulse 
was humanity, not politics. His prepos- 
sessions were still in favor of the Euro- 
pean system established at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, and the cry of “nation- 
ality” did not appeal to him. It was the 
ery of suffering prisoners tortured for opin- 
ion’s sake that he heard. In the Crimean 
war, on the other hand, there were no 
Poerios or Panizzis to be liberated, and the 
consideration which seems to have affected 
his mind most decisively was that Russia 
was an offender against “the public law 
of Europe.” It was only very far-sighted 
liberals like Bright and Cobden who per- 
ceived that the war was a reactionary strug- 
gle, destined to retard progress, futile so far 
as English interests were concerned, and 
effective only in bolstering up the doomed 
throne of Louis Napoleon and the decaying 
fabric of the Turkish Empire. At this time 
Mr. Gladstone was no Liberal, as we un- 
derstand the word, but a Peelite statesman, 
engaged, in a Coalition ministry, in “‘work- 
ing the institutions of his covntry.” It is 
as a financier and economist chiefly that, 
during these years, he shines. His brilliant 
entry into and occupation of this fleld its 
now familiar history, but it was not at all 
anticipated either by his colleagues or by 
himself. His first budget he has himself 
described as ‘“‘the most complicated scheme 
ever submitted to Parliament.” It was 
opened to the Cabinet (on the question of 
legacy-duties that body was entirely 
against him) in a speech of three hours; 
that is, it was a question at first whether 
it could ever come before the House at all. 
At its close, to quote Lord Aberdeen, ‘‘we 
were all convinced.”” Its author had made 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer the 
second post in the Government, and laid 
down the principles which were to guide 
English finance and taxation to the present 
day, and which bid fair to remain his great 
permanent monument for all time. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s political career from 
the date of the Crimean war to his accept- 
.ance of office under Lord Palmerston, it is 
difficult to speak summarily. Step by step, 
in Mr. Morley’s voluminous record, it 
marks the path of a conscientious Conser- 
vative driven by the pressure of conscience 
and his own leadership into a new and 
strange position. Those who are inclined 
to doubt his sincerity will find it difficult 
to account for the fact that, whenever an 
abuse was to be attacked, he attacked it, 
and that he never gave a sign of allowing 
his interest to determine his opinions. Sit- 
ting for Oxford, he reformed the Univer- 
sities, although he at first denounced the 
proposal for an inquiry, and afterwards 
made his usual vain attempt to reconcile 
one position with the other. He was one 
of the earliest public men to insist on an 
open civil service, and carried what we 
now call in the United States the “merit 
system” through the Cabinet in 1854, 
against the opposition of Lord John Rus- 
sell, who objected to it that it would make 
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the institutions of England ‘‘as nearly re- 
publican as possible,”’ and that “the new 
spirit of the public offices would not be 
loyalty, but republicanism.” The great 
Whig families like the Russells regarded 
patronage exactly as the great Tories did, 
indeed possibly with greater jealousy. An 
open civil service threatened their power 
just as an open civil service in the United 
States to-day threatens the “organization” 
and the ‘‘bosses’’ who control it. In fin- 
ance Gladstone insisted from the first that 
war loans could be justified only by neces- 
sity, and were economically an abuse. When 
the question of the Suez Canal came up, 
and Lord Palmerston denounced it as a 
bubble, and as tending to dismember the 
empire by opening a passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean which 
would be at the command of other nations, 
Mr. Gladstone defended the project, as in 
the interest both of England and of man- 
kind, with as much enlightenment as any 
disciple of the Manchester School could 
have done. 

Mr. Morley devotes a separate book of 
sixteen chapters to the period between the 
Italian Revolution and 1868, when Mr. 
Gladstone became, at the end of his six- 
tieth year, Prime Minister. While it tis 
impossible to fix an exact date at which the 
old European order, established after Wa- 
terloo, came to an end, after the rise of 
a united Italy it was seen to have disap- 
peared. In the next forty years the forces 
of modern society, so long held in check, 
were to change completely the face of the 
world. The demands of nationality and 
democracy were to prevail; Italy, Ger- 
many, and France were to be recreated; 
slavery was to perish in its last strong- 
holds; the ‘‘Balance of Power’ was to dis- 
appear into the limbo of dead political de- 
vices. That Mr. Gladstone was destined 
to play a leading part in this great drama 
was not clear till much later. According 
to Mr. Morley, it was not till after 1863 
that any extraordinary change began to be 
visible in him; and if the change in Europe 
be dated from the Italian Revolution, we 
should be inclined, on the evidence of 
these volumes, to connect the change in 
Mr. Gladstone with the discovery of his 
mistake about the American war. Mr. Mor- 
ley shows conclusively that Mr. Gladstone 
was neither a sympathizer witb the South 
as a slave power, nor hostile to the Union 
on the Tory theory that the success of the 
South would benefit England. But the lan- 
guage in which, in 1896, he recorded his 
opinion of his blunder in proclaiming, in 
1862, that Jefferson Davis and the other 
Southern leaders had ‘made a nation” 
(coming from a Cabinet Minister this was 
supposed at the time to mean that Eng- 
land was about to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Confederacy, and led Mr. 
Adams to talk of packing up), shows the 
deep impression made on his mind by the 
whole affair. His defeat at Oxford in 
1865 had also a most important ef- 
fect on his later career. His connection 
with Oxford, according to Lord Palmer- 
ston, had had the effect of keeping him 
“partially muzzled’’ down to that time. 
Let him go elsewhere, he added, and “he 
will run wild’; he did go elsewhere, and 
no doubt Lord Palmerston would have con- 
sidered his subsequent political life as very 
“wild.” When he was sent for by the 
Queen to form ‘his frst Government, he ex- 





claimed, ‘““My mission is to pacify Ireland.”’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s sole great rival was now 
Disraeli; but Disraeli was impotent to do 
anything but alternately oppose and help 
on the work in which Mr. Gladstone was 
engaged. 

Mr. Gladstone remained in power till 1874 
This is the period of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, the first Irish Land Act, 
the abolition of Purchase, the Franco-Ger- 
man war, the downfall of the Third Em- 
pire, the Black Sea negotiations, and the 
Geneva arbitration of the Alabama Claims. 
Mr. Morley is so anxious to shield Mr. 
Gladstone’s memory from the charge of 
indifference to the interests of the Crown 
that he represents him as standing “sentry 
over the interests, whether profound and en- 
during or trivial and fleeting, of the ancient 
monarchy of this kingdom.” This is stretch- 
ing a constftutional fiction to its extremest 
limits. He brought to its ripest perfection 
the system of Cabinet government; the min- 
isters, nominally selected by the Crown, be- 
coming really agents of Parliament. This 
modern régime—government by a changing 
committee of the House of Commons—bid 
fair, in the hands of a powerful minister 
like Gladstone, to reduce the Crown to a 
nullity, especially as it was reinforced by 
the theory, prethy nearly established in 
practice, that the House of Lords was not 
to block legislation once resolved upon by 
the lower House. The old ministers had 
been courtiers, who had had the skill to 
make the Queen seem to herself a great 
ruler. Mr. Gladstone was a poor courtier, 
and an enthusiast for a new order in which 
she seemed to play a more and more in- 
significant part. The pacification of Ire- 
land meant more agrarian legislation; his 
foreign policy of neutrality, peace, avoid- 
ance of entangling alliances (not unlike that 
established a century before for the United 
States by Washington), would reduce to a 
minimum the power of the Crown in Euro- 
pean affairs. Nor was it only with the 
Queen that Mr. Gladstone was sowing the 
seeds of unpopularity. It is difficult for 
us who have no established Church to esti- 
mate the bitterness engendered by his Irish 
Church measures; the abolition of Purchase 
alienated the classes from which the ser- 
vices were recruited; the Alabama arbitra- 
tion was regarded as a “surrender”; a 
peaceful foreign policy brought no glory, 
and it was impossible to sympathize with a 
man who preferred morality to colonies and 
conquests. Disraeli, always keen to see 
the defects in his opponent’s armor, and 
already perceiving the value of Imperial- 
ism as a cry, denounced his rival as an 
apostle of ‘‘disintegration.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s abdication of the leader- 
ship when the Conservatives came in in 1874, 
produced a kind of party anarchy. Lord 
Hartington succeeded him in the House, but 
he could not fill his place, for the Liberal 
party bad come to mean Mr. Gladstone 
himself and his vast popular following. It 
was he who forced the liberation of Bul- 
garia into the settlement of the Berlin Con- 
gress; it was he who, in the Midlothian 
campaign, showed that a wide popular suf- 
frage had begun to undermine even the pow- 
er and prestige of Parliament itself. When, 
in 1880, the Conservatives were beat- 


en, and the Queen sent for Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington, those leaders were 
forced to tell her that the only man in 
England who could form and carry on a Lib- 





eral government was Mr. Gladstone. At 
the time of this recall he was seventy-one 
years of age, and felt his strength to be de- 
clining. But his ascendency was at its 
height, and, surprising as it may now seem, 
he thought, in assuming the reins again, 
that he could look forward to a period of 
quiet and orderly constitutional change. 
Throughout his whole ministry he was 
involved in storms and threatened with 
shipwreck on every side. His new measures 
—a new Irish land law and a wide extension 
of the suffrage—had not, like the earlier re- 
peal of the corn laws and electoral reform, 
the effect of solidifying his power. They 
seemed to bring him rather enemies than 
friends. The disruption of the Liberal par- 
ty, of which this ministry was the opening 
chapter, was not retarded by any late 
change in Mr. Gladstone himself. His traits 
deepened and hardened, his habits of mind 
and action were confirmed by long success. 
Liberalism had been above all things a 
régime of measures. For fifty years he had 
solved all questions by a plan of legislation 
settled in advance. His task had been to 
strike off one by one the shackles imposed 
by privilege on trade and commerce, on 
political rights, freedom of religion; in for- 
eign affairs, legislation being out of the 
question, his policy had been one of non- 
intervention and good will—that is, of a 
very simple principle or rule of national 
action, corresponding abroad with the sys- 
tem which underlay Liberalism at home. 
During all this time he had neglected an- 
other side of politics. In 1885 we find him 
saying, ‘‘I have never looked much, in Irish 
matters, at negotiation or the conciliation 
of leaders.”’ Not only in Irish matters, but 
in all others, it was foreign to his temper 
to look at anything but “‘the measure in it- 
self’’ (III., 198). But politics is only half 
measures and principles. The other half 
is just that negotiation and conciliation of 
leaders, to say nothing of actual intrigue, 
which to Mr. Gladstone was distasteful 
and impossible. In his old age, at every 
turn, we find that while he still sticks to 
measures and principles, they have ceased 
to play the same part in the public eye. 
The work of securing them has been done, 
a new generation is thinking of other 
things; the temper of the time has become 
such as to make the road to power one for 
a man endowed with opposite qualities to 
tread. Mr. Gladstone was a great orator, 
a great legislator, and a great finance min- 
ister, but he was not a great negotiator or 
administrator of imperial business. In for- 
eigu affairs, always so theatrical as they 
strike the attention of the domestic au- 
dience, this great master of the rhetorical 
arts—this great actor, as his enemies would 
have called him—did not know how to “take 
the stage.” It is easy to 1magine Disraeli 
or Palmerston making a great deal of capi- 
tal out of Odo Russell’s threat of war 
against Russia, or the Sultan’s offer of 
Egypt to England; neither caused Mr. Glad- 
stone anything but embarrassment. He got 
all the blame for Majuba and for Gordon’s 
death. At home he angered the Queen, he 
had to part company with Bright, found his 
match in Parnell, frightened the House of 
Lords and the Church, and began to be look- 
ed upon in many quarters as a leader of 
assassins and dynamiters. Some of this 
odium a man of the world would have man- 
aged to escape. To make matters worse, he 


had an explanation for everything. 
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Mr. Morley, in dealing with the last twelve 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s life, goes into 
great detail. This is the period of the 
author’s Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, 
and the bitter warfare which, first ending in 
Mr. Parnell’s destruction and the Irish dis- 
ruption, finally terminated in the defeat of 
Home Rule and the consolidation of the 
power of the new Conservative party formed 
by the union of the Liberal-Unionists with 
the Tories. This part of the book is neces- 
sarily more partisan in tone than the ear- 
lier portions; it can hardly be said that the 
biographer gives us both sides. We per- 
ceive Mr, Gladstone more and more a tar- 
get of obloquy, and more and more desert- 
ed by old and tried friends—men poles 
asunder on subjects other than this one 
fatal difference, like the Marquis of Hart- 
ington and John Bright; but we are not 
sufficiently let into their confidences. This 
was a revolutionary period—a time of crime 
and violence, wholesale arrests and im- 
prisonment, conspiracies and assassinations, 
and it is too much to ask of one of the 
actors in it absolute historical impartiality. 
But, on the whole, this part of the 
narrative is rather negatively than posi- 
tively defective. Biographically it is a 
complete picture of the consistent end of an 
extraordinary career. It was impossible for 
Mr, Gladstone to retrace his steps or to 
stop. He had become the leader of a great 
democratizing movement, and, had he lived 
longer after failing to carry Home Rule, he 
would certainly have next attacked the 
House of Lords, or any other line of defence 
which blocked his path. As long as his 
strength lasted, he was as nearly irresist- 
ible as any man has ever become under free 
institutions, and time has yet to show 
whether even in the settlement of the Irish 
question he was not merely in advance of 
his time. 

To attempt a parallel between him and 
other public men of the Victorian age is 
not easy, for at one or more points he sur- 
passed them all. As a parliamentarian and 
party leader, his only rival was Disraeli; 
but Disraeli in finance, business, or con- 
structive legislation counted for nothing. 
Palmerston was his superior in knowledge 
of the world and of men, and in what 
has been called a kind of inspired con- 
sciousness; but at every other point 
his inferior. Lord John Russell and 
Lord Derby were not men of his stature; 
Cobden had not upon his shoulders the gov- 
ernment of an empire. Peel’s career in a 
certain sense foreshadowed his own, but 
Peel had not his range. Gladstone had a 
literal mind, and at bottom a simple char- 
acter, but his power as legislator to de- 
vise and as orator to persuade, his courage 
and ardor, his range of emotion and en- 
thusiasm, his variety, his industry, his 
mastery, are such as to fill us with con- 
tinual surprise. A sustained eulogy, such 
as Mr. Morley’s, is.apt to suggest a doubt 
whether the picture is not merely the glori- 
filed portrait of a friend and worshipper; 
but, before we close the book, the doubt 
has been dissipated by the marvellous facts 
of the career itself. We have read the life 
of @ man too great to be completely mea- 
sured and understood by his own age. 





RECENT POETRY. 


We observe that the London correspon- 
dents of American literary journals take 








pains to vindicate the British public from 
having grown indifferent to Kipling. It 
does not seem to occur to these correspon- 
dents that the very fact of their offering 
defence shows clearly some need of it. Ten 
years ago no such correspondence was need- 
ed; ten years ago the publication of a Kip- 
ling volume was an unquestioned literary 
event. Can any one look through the news- 
papers or watch the booksellers’ counters 
and say that it is now such an event? At 
that time, moreover, of all charges that 
could be brought against Kipling the most 
impossible would be that of dulness, but it 
is hard to turn the leaves of ‘The Five Na- 
tions’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.) without an 
ominous foreshadowing of that calamity. 
We find him, for instance, employing tire- 
some repetends, as where, in “Biddha at 
Kamakura,” there are twelve successive 
four-line verses each ending with ‘“‘Kama- 
kura.”” He has mere mouthing and big 
words, as in “The Old Men” (p. 50). 
Where the lurid or wordy qualities disap- 
ear, we have songs with choruses which 
strike the ear as tediously as in “South Af- 
rica.’’ So marked are these qualities through- 
cut the book that when the calm and noble 
lines of the ‘“‘Recessional” are found at the 
end, it seems as if they must be the work 
of some other author pasted into the vol- 
ume. Two or three of the poems at most 
retain the old, vigorous touch, as seen in the 
“The Bell Buoy” (p. 4). In this, in “The De- 
stroyers”’ and the ‘‘White Horses,”” we seem 
to recognize the former Kipling. 

That the race of meek and reverential 
Kiplingites has not passed by, is evident 
from the ‘Ventures into Verse’ by Henry 
Louis Mencken (Baltimore: Marshall, Beek 
& Gordon). The author inscribes his book 
on the first page “To R. K.” as “Prophet 
of brawn and bravery!” and becomes suffi- 
ciently Anglicized himself to imitate his 
hero with such verses as this (p. 14): 


THE ORF'CER BOY. 
“ He was a gran’ bhoy!"’—Mulvraney. 

Now ‘e aren’t got no whiskers 

An’ ‘e’s only five foot ‘igh, 
(All the same ‘e is a’ orf'cer hof the Queen!) 

Oh, ‘is voice is like a loidy’s 

n’ ’e’s so polite an’ shy! 

(All the same ‘e serves Er Majesty the Queen!) 

To show, however, that the sway of Kip- 
ling over our younger poets is clearly wan- 
ing, we note the following in a volume from 
one of our latest California bards, ‘Of Both 
Worlds,’ by Herman Scheffauer (San Fran- 


cisco: Robertson) (p. 110): 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

False to the poet’s purpose high, in vain 

Craves he admittance to their golden fane,— 
Juggler and jongieur, whose vulgarian muse 
Roars from her narrow heart her rank abuse! 

Who never Beauty knew and never Wit, 

Who beats the drums for Truth—while beating it. 
Renown shall with a sponge erase his name 
Where on her walls he chalked it—to their shame. 

Mr. Yeats, in the volume called ‘In the 
Seven Woods’ (Macmillan), also reaches the 
reader a little less, we fancy, than in its 
predecessors. It is curious how, as even 
writers of genius multiply their works, they 
are apt to turn us back more and more to 
some single note which touches the heart 
more than all its ambitious predecessors, as 
if, for instance, Kipling were to live to be 
mainly associated with Mandalay and Yeats 
with Inisfree. 

If we suggest some apparent decline in 
power to Mr. Kipling and Mr. Yeats, we 
cannot attribute the same decay to Joaquin 
Miller’s ‘As It Was in the Beginning’ (San 
Francisco: Robertson), for there was not 





887 


in him so much material for decaying. This 
oddly shaped book presents in brief his ver- 
sion into poetry of President Roosevelt's 
sentiments on the subject of large families. 
Passing by the cheap voluptuousness of his 
tale, we confine ourselves to a brief sam- 
ple of one of his more purely descriptive 
passages (p. 33): 


“Again the swirling pool was gone, 

Again the boat swept on, swept on, 

That moon was as a thousand moons! 

Two dead men swirled, one swept, one sank 
Two wolves, two owls, two yelling loons, 

Three lank, black wolves along the bank 

That watched the drowned men awirl or sink 
Three sereeching loons along the brink 

That moon disputing with the dawn 

That dared the yellow, mad Yuken!"’ 


The gifts and the melancholy life of Mr. 
Henley are recalled by his ‘Song of Speed’ 
(London: David Nutt). It has been called 
by Mr. William Archer ‘‘an imperishable ut- 
terance,"’ and at any rate it puts into ex- 
istence and, we might say, into motion the 
most wonderful invention of the times. 
Alas, that this poet’s passage through life 
was as swift and powerful and almost as 
wayward and uncertain as the vast engine 
he describes (pp. 24-27): 


“ Hence the Mercédes! 
Look at her. Shapeless? 
Unhandsome? Unpa.ntable? 
Yes; but the strength 
Of some seventy-five horses, 
Seventy-Nve pu.ssant 
Superb fellow-crvatures 
Is summed and coutained 
In her pipes and cylinders. 
Mind after mind, 
On fire with d.scovery, 
Filled full with the fruits 
Of an hundred fat years, 
And mad with the dreams 
And desires of To-day, 
Have toiled themselves dull 
To achieve her componen:cs. 
She can stop in a foot's length; 
She steers, as it were, 
With a hair ve might pluck 
From your Mistress’s nape; 


And she runs down the birds 

(You can catch them Lke thes 

As, poor wretches, they race from you!); 
Ay, and mes, 

As the Spirit aud Mind 

Of God's nearest approach 

To Himself bath so willed it, 

The Angel of Speed— 

Speed in the Laugh of the Lord,” 


Those who remember John Boyle O'Reilly, 
the Irish-American poet, and the absolutely 
loyal way in which he flung himself into 
American life, will be glad to receive a 
volume, ‘My Candles, and Other Poems,’ 
by Eliza Boyle O'Reilly, his eldest daughter 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard). It is rarely that 
a young poet, printing a first volume, con- 
centrates so much strength into six lines as 
does Miss O’Reilly into the close of her title 
poem, which opens the book: 


“Once in a seaport on the coast of France 

I found a tranquil church, time-searred and gray, 
High on a hill, a beacon to the bay; 

I saw a rough lad an advance, 

Drop his small coin, and, with an upward glance 
At the dim altar, light bis candle. Yva, 

Amid the wild storm of the ocean ——- 

This token had been vowed against mischance. 


‘9 Faith!’ I cried, ‘Thou art a wondrous thing!’ 
Forthwith I lighted candles that were mioe— 
Tapers of trust in rpose, kindness, youth; 
Now, when the beat ng waves or still calms bring 
Discouragement, I bend before the shrine 
Of the dead mighty ones who strove for Trouth.’"’ 


Many pages of the volume are given to de- 
lightful passages of foreign travel, of which 
this is one of the most graceful (p. 33): 


THE PRIVILEGED HOUR, 


Up Lastleigh Cleave I went one summer eve, 
And as I climbed I met a child at pinay, 

Of whom | asked, ‘““‘What is a cleave? 
Then through that pleasant Devou way, 
Through uplands strewn witb nt stone, 
With granite boulders rent and overthrown, 
She guided sg a sek anne 

“Some one up there, e : 
And heavenward went her eyes in childhood's 


va surmise, % 
a think be scattered something here,”” 
ere 


rocks, I fear. 
her head: 


- not rocks then!"’ she chided me. 





Thou never failing mystery 
In which a child can wrap this earth 
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From doubt, from chill of unbelief, this earth 
of grievous death, of ever-hopeful birth! 
‘Visions, and Other Verse,’ by Edward 
Robeson Taylor (San Francisco: Robert- 
son), is the work of a man well known for 
his varied labors, being at the same time 
dean of a law college and vice-president of 
a medical college, and finding time to 
translate a most difficult poet, Heredia. 
Besides all this, he has printed his transla- 
tion in three different editions, each show- 
ing much labor in the way of correction 
and remoulding. The constant labor over 
these sonnets has perhaps given him too 
much tendency to sonnet writing, in this 
following the perilous example of Lloyd 
Mifflin, to whom he dedicates this volume. 
We like better some of his shortest poems 
condensed into a single profound thought; 
for example (p. 11): 


IMAGINATION, 


How insignificantly small we seem; 
Yet marvellous times there are 
When every sense in sublimated dream 
Wings on from star to star; 
Ab, then all principalities are ours, 
And we, immortals with He rculean powers. 


No poet, whether large or small, - has 
more reason to complain of his publishers 
than Robert Loveman, author of ‘The Gates 
of Silence, with Interludes of Song’ (Lip- 
pincott). His poems are, as usual, almost 
wholly in eight lines, with little homeo- 
pathic pellets of modest truth visible in 
each poem. To take a page at random (p. 
16): 


‘Poor rambling, shambling soul of mine, 
Beyond the night, beyond the day, 
When thou dost unto death resign 
This happy habitat of clay, 


‘In high conclave, at feasts divine, 
Will legions le “ap to heed thy nod? 
Or, doomed to darkness, wilt thou whine, 
A beggar at the gates of God? 


To these the publishers add a page of cir- 
culars in which the author is successively 
compared by different and amiable critics 
to Wordsworth, Tennyson, Poe, Aldrich, and 
Henley; and his poems collectively to roses 
in midsummer, and to wandering stars in 
the deeps of heaven. Mr. Loveman may, 
for all this, be a modest and simple-hearted 
man, and we wish him a less flattering 
environment when he next publishes. 

Prof. Charlton M. Lewis, in ‘Gawayne and 
the Green Knight’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), reverts to the old practice of telling 
a tale of chivalry in cheery couplets like 
those on which Keats would sometimes un- 
bend himself. Barring the rhyming of 
“unequal” with ‘‘sequel,” ‘want’? with 
“menthe,” “laurel” with “moral,” “of” with 
“love,” and the like, his poem is a pleasant 
contribution to academic literature. ‘Idle 
Hour Flights,’ by Robert D. Burnie (Lon- 
don: Gay & Bird), aims at preserving Welsh 
romances, and has a few attractive Welsh 
landscapes by way of illustration, along 
with some bold innovations in grammar. 
He calls attention to poems by the late 
Mrs. Key-Blunt, stated to be the widow of 
an American officer, and daughter of the 
composer of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The two recent poetic volumes which ap- 
pear to have most of that quality of “Con- 
cealed Mystery’ which our visitor, Mr. 
Yeats, regards as the highest, are both wo- 
men, and both hitherto unknown to us—the 
one English, the other American. From 
Ethel Clifford's ‘Songs of Dreams’ (Lane) 
we take “Cain's Song” (p. 125): 


Lo, | am matched with Jehovah. Life of his giving 
Have I destroyed and made vain. Cold and apart, 





Abel, Hes dead in his grave while I, Cain, am liv- 


ng. ° 
Warm, with the blood in my veins and desire in 
my heart. 


Outeast am I: but the earth, fertile and kindly, 
Stretches beneath me. The sun sets in the West, 
Golden and red, and I see it, while Abel sleeps 
blindly, 
Deaf to the rain, and I hear it. Lord, which is 
best ? 


Branded am I: but the deer, russet and sable, 
Still are for quarry. And I hunt not in vain. 
Mine is the triumph of storm and the gladness of 

rain, but Abel, 
Nothing he knows though his face is upturned to 
the rain, 


Cursed am I: but the night has mysterious ons 
Of dreams, and day lights fires that burn the 
east and west. 
Thy favored one fee. in his grave and I, thine 
accurséd, am living, 
Quick in the wonder of earth and the sunlight: 
Lord, which is best? 


The other volume is ‘The Eastward Road’ 
(James Pott & Co.), by Jeannette Bliss Gil- 
lespy, from which we quote the title poem 
(p. 35): { 


“Let us go on along the eastern way. 

Behind us flares the sunset’s gold and rose, 

Before us, in the dusk that no man knows, 

The level high-road stretches ee, = gray. 
Let us go on to meet the moon’s 

Above the eastward path that twilight deowe: : 
Let us go on apast the moon, till glows 

Across the eastern hills another day. 


Though, through the dark, mad shapes go scur- 
rying by— 
Reason and Rapine, Power and Unrest, 
Kingdoms unburied, vg yet unborn— 
While the night wind blows cooi across the sky, 
While man’s ambition struggles toward the west, 
Let us ride on through moonlight into morn. 
‘Poems,’ by Marie Van Vorst (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), apparently the first volume of a 
young authoress, also shows more genuine 
power than most books of its class. ‘The 
Song of the Wheat,”’ the leading poem, has 
a good deal of originality, and strength of 
passion is well exemplified in the sonnet 
called “Excommunicate” (p. 115): 


I do not find an altar, or a priest, 

Nor any sacred, still confessional; 

Masses and vespers, I must shun them all, 
Tho’ every belfry bid me to the feast! 

I may not wear the cross upon my breast, 

Nor make, its sign; or in repentance fall 

Before the nichéd saint. In canticle 

I must not chant one frail blurred note, or least. 


For my religion is my joy and shame; 

My priest, my altar, canticle, and mass 

Art thou! and lest thou hear my creed, and know— 
Shouldst hear me sing my love, or pray thy name-- 
Unshriven with my burden I must go; 

Proud, excommunicate, I pagan pass! 


‘The Round Rabbit, and Other Child 
Verse,’ by Agnes Lee (Boston: Small), is a 
really charming little book, which quite 
suggests Stevenson’s ‘Child’s Garden’ in its 
pretty and graceful trifles for children’s 
recitations. It has also a few good illus- 
trations. Such, for instance, is that of a 
cheerful old man and his daughter, inter- 
viewing a little girl of the Kate Greenaway 
description, who thus performs her services 
as guide (p. 80): 


THE CITY GUIDE, 


What garden's that? With pleasure, sir! 
The yery garden where 

The mad dog ran, that grocer’s cur, 
That gave us such a scare, 


This street? The prettiest street in town. 
Aunt Mary lives on this, 

And Baby Prie walks up and down, 
And never goes amiss, 


The name? I don't remember; but 
Why need a small girl know’ 
I'm sure it’s where IT found the nut 
nd lost my bonnet’s bow. 


I'm glad I've poled you, traveller! 
No matter what they say, 

A city’s very simple, sir, 

When once you know the way! 

‘Between the Lights,’ by Alice Herbert 
(John Lane), is a tragic little book, of 
which the “Joyous Suicide’ is one of the 
less saddening and crushing poems, and it 
may be well to quote the only verses writ- 





ten, apparently, in a sunshiny moment (p. 

19): 

“FEW PASSIONS CAN OUTLIVE A LITTLE 
SONG.” 


When Memory comes teasing you, 
Trying to break your heart, 

Telling of things that used to be, 
And how you bore a part, 

The safest the you can drink 
(You'll never find it wrong) 

Is just the little drop of ink 

hat makes a little song. 


When waking nights are heavy things 
And Spring nights hard to bear; 

When every bird that sees you sings 
A melancholy air: 

Then never dream and stray about 
And shut your eyes and long, 

But take a pen and work it out, 
And make a little song. 


Though Foam 4 smile, however sweet, 
Shoul e you sigh “If only . . 

And all the throng of passing Feet 
Should leave you more than lonel 

Though all your cry be ‘Come pot, AY 

empty days are long, 

Perhaps you'll hardly find Mine pain 
Outlive a little song! 

‘Lyrics and Sonnets, Second Series,’ by 
Thomas McKie (Edinburgh: David Douglas), 
has the same qualities which marked the 
first series, a sympathetic sweetness, with 
a tinge of commonplace, and also the charm 
always given to even mediocre Scotch poetry 
by the proper names, which lend such at- 
traction to the lines by their association. In 
‘The Ministry of Love,’ by Irene Abbott 
(Crane: Topeka), the author speaks of hav- 
ing consecrated her life to the rescue work; 
and poetry written with this intent must 
no doubt be cheering to the author herself, 
if to no others. 

If Mr. Frederic Crowninshield’s ‘Tales in 
Metre, and Other Poems’ (Cooke) impresses 
us a little less than his previous volumes, it 
may be because they are printed in a little 
less atractive form and take their names 
less from the painter’s art, but they are 
certainly above the average in execution. 
‘The Overture,’ by Joseph Russell Taylor 
(Houghton), is made pleasing by the names 
of those who furnish this overture, and be- 
comes attractive by the preponderance of 
birds and butterflies. There is little that is 
of human interest in it. 

The author of ‘Some Rejected Verse,’ 
William D. Washburn, jr., (Knickerbocker 
Press), shows good reason in his pages for 
the rejection, but none whatever for the 
word ‘“‘verse.’”’” None of the pieces are in 
any recognized metre, not even blank 
verse, and one of them, ‘‘Wherefore,” is at 
best in Whitmanesque. Some of them are 
dated at Minneapolis, some at Chicago, oth- 
ers in Eastern cities, and they belong to 
the large class of so-called poems which are 
no poems. ‘Sonnets and Lyrics,’ by Katrina 
Trask (Boston: Badger), are perhaps 
strongest in neither of these departments, 
but in a series of striking short verses la- 
belled ‘‘Contrasts,”’ e. g. (p. 95): 


A man and woman, stee in ecs 
Murmur, ‘mid kisses, ‘‘Merciful is ry Aan 


Far off, one—who has set that woman free— 

Dies lonely; and a maid waits, desolate. 

‘Songs from the Hearts of Women,’ by 
Nicholas Smith (Chicago: McClurg), sug- 
gests the English origin of its compiler, not 
so much in the larger space given to the 
work of English women as in his apparent 
ignorance of the two most gifted women 
poets in this country, Emily Dickinson and 
Helen Jackson, both of whom wrote poems 
of profounder religious feeling and more 
inspiration than three-quarters of those 
authors whom he quotes. Their poems, if 
not always intended for hymns, needed much 
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less modification for that purpose than was 
administered to many in this collection by 
those competent editors to whose “‘changes” 
Mr. Smith refers in his preface. 

Of recent dramatic poems, ‘El Dorado; A 
Tragedy,’ by Ridgely Torrence (Lane), 
must be pronounced a little too prolix, and 
the anonymous, attractive and graceful 
‘Mors et Victoria’ (Longmans) not quite 
prolix enough. Alfred Austin’s ‘Flodden 
Field: A Tragedy’ (Harpers) is a shade 
stronger than the average quality of his 
numerous works, but seems to leave the 
poet laureate’s seat still unoccupied. ‘He- 
phestus, Persephone at Enna, and Sappho 
in Leucadia,’ by Arthur Stringer (Toronto: 
Methodist Book and Publishing House), is 
well and thoughtfully executed, but rather 
meditative than dramatic in its tone. 

Valentine Brown, author of ‘The Chieftain 
and Satires,’ (Portland, Oregon), apologizes 
for the abrupt termination of his satire 
called “The Pilgrims,’”’ on the reasonable 
ground that “the author at this time was 
taken with the grippe, and, under the in- 
fluence of quinine, Alastor and Azrael re- 
fused to answer any more interrogatories” 
—a fact which is to be placed to the credit 
of those imaginary powers, ‘The City of Is, 
and Other Poems,’ by Frederic Milton Wil- 
lis (San Francisco: Mercury Press) is a lit- 
tle book which, although inscribed to ‘‘Cali- 
fornia the beautiful, California the poten- 
tially, surpassingly intellectual and spirit- 
ual,” might rather be inscribed farther back 
to the potent and sometimes very mis- 
chievous spirit of Poe. This inheritance 
shows itself in the very title, and still far- 
ther in poems like ‘‘Through the Valley of 
Nil’ (p. 23): 


Life smiled on the lovely Child 
And led him with delicate finger-tips 
Into the Valley of Nil; 
And, kissing his voluted ioe -lips, 
Quickened his inchoate wil 


He shrank from the pone blank— 
Turned back toward the qiteens spangles 
Of love-living light on the Hil 
Just out of the tortuous ad amy 
Of the solaric Valley of Nil. 


But the gradient, Jseret with irradiant, 
Vacuous violet 1 
Had shrunk A ? aes rill 
Of fluctuant spirit, to the sight 
Of the Child in the Valley of Nil. 
Somewhat remote from Poe, and inspired, 
perhaps, by the ambition to offer to young- 
er poets a perilous example, is the fol- 
lowing, in which both the rhythm, the 
structure, and the doctrine, whatever it 
may be, may fairly claim to be the author’s 
own (pp. 74, 75): 


wee through the fiercely surging tidal impulse 
of the underlying, turbid source 
= nape yore | and oo soul, 


c fre 

Aupine i leally—teap Vike fiend 
of direst evil on the quiet nw yl 
lash it in a devilish —— 
oe, lick with ra eae tongues 
the lambent_ empyrean a fire ;— 

Cannot the gentle flame insinu 
yA ano ogee a its —- ” dividing and 

ing angles—nullif. 

bye pn oe BO nution all the fury 
pF ig am and ang aga 
and, timeless, spaceless, peo with purest light, 
in primal legislative glory? . 36 


With this rather hopeless specimen of 
crossbreeding between poetry and prose, we 
may leave for the present the subject of 
Recent Poetry. 


RECENT FICTION. 
The Ultimate Moment. By William R. Ligh- 
ton. Harper & Brothers, 1903. 


The Daughter of a Magnate. By Frank H. 
Spearman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1903. 





‘ 

Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common Man. 
By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. The Century 
Co. 1903. 


The Law of Life. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Beaten Path. By Richard Lawrence 
Makin. The Macmillan Co. 


A Master Hand. By Richard Dallas. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


The Pine Grove House, By Ruth Hall. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. By 
John Fox, jr. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Heart of Rome: A Tale of the “Lost 
Water.” By F. Marion Crawford. The 
Macmillan Co. 1903. 


‘The Ultimate Moment’ is a study of the 
social and political life of Omaha, Nebraska. 
It is written with some bitterness and much 
energy of denunciation, as though the writ- 
er, having been compelled to live in this en- 
terprising town, had determined to save 
others from the experience: 

“At its best, Omaha is not a beautiful 
city. It is only a big, sprawling, swagger- 
ing example of what the Middle West has 
done along the line of crass ‘enterprise’— 
overgrown, arrogant, extravagantly boast- 
ful over matters not worth boasting about, 
while forgetful of most of those things in 
which a _ city should take a _ reasoning 
pride; vain of its show of wealth, ‘ 
vain of its miles of streets, without stop- 
ping to reflect upon the deeper meanings 
of a street; vain of its hundred thousand 
people, without greatly caring what their 
character and power of service may be. It 
is a town that, from the day of its birth, 
has never set for itself any worthy civic 
ideal. . . . Could anything be more arti- 
ficial or more abjectly silly than to set 
about building a metropolitan city in the 
middle of these farms? A marketplace— 
that’s all the farmers need here right now. 
They're supporting seventy thousand use- 
less people just for the sake of being in the 
fashion and having a metropolis.” 


The politicians of Omaha to whom we 
are introduced are much like other corrupt 
politicians, East and West, but there seems 
to be some hope for the Omaha mob which 
is held back from a lynching by the hero 
of the tale, unarmed and single-handed, 
and presently melts away before an appeal 
to order and decency. David Boughton (the 
hero) leaves his farm for the tense life and 
ambitions of Omaha, and begins to read law 
in the office of one of the city’s lawyers; 
there are three hundred of these, but no 
justice to be had in Omaha, according to 
Mr. Lighton. It must be a wearing life, 
to judge from the atmosphere of uncontrol- 
able emotion which the hero encounters. 
This is how the sub-heroine receives her 
father’s announcement of his political am- 
bitions: 

“She was trembling; her face had taken 
on an ashen pallor, save for two burning 
flecks of red in her cheeks; her eyes were 
feverishly brilliant. ‘Good-night,’ she said; 
and with that she was gone.”’ : 


This is how her father receives a rather 
timid request for his daughter’s hand: 


“Watson sat dumfounded, his lips part- 
ed, his eyes staring. For many seconds 
not a nerve moved, The blood fled from 
his face, leaving it overcast with a gray 
pallor, then came surging back in a full 
red flood, swelling the veins into cords aud 
win big drops of sweat to his fore- 
ead.”’ 


No wonder the hero is easily reconclied 
to returning to his farm and abandoning 
his ambitions for a brilliant career in 
Omaha. If the farm life of Nebraska is 





half as charming as Mr. Lighton’s descrip- 
tion of it, it is a sort of Western Arcadia, 
which, after all, owes much of its pros- 
perity to the existence of the market town 
that he condemns. 

‘The Daughter of a Magnate’ is a great 
improvement on Mr. Spearman's last novel, 
‘Dr. Bryson,’ because, though it is fully as 
technical, there is nothing morbid or patho- 
logical about it. The author has Mr. Kipling’s 
gift for getting up a subject and making the 
lay reader feel the romance of machinery 
for the expert. As usual, in novels of this 
type the love story is a mere thread, a con 
cession to the conventions of fiction. It Its 
typical of the New Romance that the heart 
of the heiress is won, not by feats of arms, 
but by triumphs of engineering on the 
mountain division of a Western railroad. 
From her father’s private car she sees with 
her own eyes the disastrous chances, not of 
encounters with the insolent foe, but of 
washouts and blizzards, experiences fully 
as moving as those the tale of which en- 
chanted Desdemona. The hero is a rising 
young engineer who, in the discharge of his 
dangerous duties, breaks both arms and 
two ribs and blows himself up with a dyna- 
mite blast, all in quick succession; one must 
use one’s expert knowledge of surgery, so 
abused in ‘Dr. Bryson.’ Nothing east of 
Pittsburg is even hinted at in ‘The Daugh- 
ter of a Magnate.’ It is a romance of the 
West, of flooded roadbeds and delayed fruit 
trains, and the awful responsibilities of the 
train-dispatcher who has forgotten the 
“special” that contains the heroine. But 
it is true romance, a romance of stern ad- 
ventures from which one might cut out the 
love story and sacrifice nothing; the hero’s 
adventures with an engine in a blizzard 
being far more thrilling, especially when he 
encounters a flock of frozen sheep, than any 
incident of his wooing. Mr. Kipling is the 
acknowledged master of this style of writ- 
ing, but Mr. Spearman has the advantage of 
a simpler and less crowded vocabulary, and 
leaves the impression of out-of-doors rather 
than of the engine room. The novel of ac- 
tion without a hint of psychology Is not to 
be despised in the day of modern fiction that 
neither entertains nor lets one into the se- 
crets of a great craft. 

The late Mrs. Waltz's ‘Pa Gladden’ is a 
series of short stories, or rather sketches, 
of country life which derive a sort of 
unity from the personality of Asahel Glad- 
den, a childless farmer whose shrewdness 
and large heart make him the friend and 
benefactor of the whole countryside. The 
country described seems to be that of the 
Ohio Valley, but the people and their ways 
would be as much at home in New England 
as in the Southwest. In spite of the dia- 
lect, there is something attractive about 
these sketches of a homely life and its tra- 
gedies; the latter are numerous and varied 
enough to give full scope to Pa Gladden’s 
philanthropy. 

‘The Law of Life’ is a story of a co- 
educational university not a thousand miles 
from New York in a city called Sparta. A 
ravine, waterfalls, bridges crossing the 
gorge, pine forests, and a stream creeping 
through the valley to join a lake are prom- 
inent factors, even actors, in the scenery. 
Thus he who reads, though running, may 
infer from this foot the identity of the 
Hercules. First to notice in the story is 
the homage laid at the feet of Alma Mater 
from the point of worship of one who smiles 
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at undergraduate crudities of enthusiasm, 
only to dwell the more intensely cn the 
deep, adoring affection of professors and 
graduate students. The college is the real 
heroine of the story, fought, bled, and sigh- 
ed for by her lovers, male and female. The 
masculine lovers have been better differen- 
tiated than the women. The President, 
courteous and steely, composed of soft and 
hard qualities, together with “the some- 
thing that makes him Dr. Hunt”; the 
mathematical professor, emerging from his 
calculations only long enough to marry; the 
boyish professor of chemistry with his 
genius for friendship; Waring, the hero, ex- 
war correspondent and journalist, chival- 
rous knight to Alma Mater and all ladies, 
are drawn with entire definiteness. Far 
less so the women, in spite of their wuch 
too much described gowns and their varying 
teacups and house furnishings. The reader 
has to stop to think whether it is Allaire, 
Perdita, Helena, or Mrs. Maturin who is 
speaking, even though to one has been as- 
signed the part of inconsolable widow and 
to another that of invincible maiden. There 
is one unusual trait about them, however: 
the traditional cat is conspicuously absent. 
There is only one woman who thinks or says 
feline amenities, and even hers are hardly 
more than those of a kitten with en asser- 
tive sense of its birthright. Co-education is 
seen to have made all men and women 
kindly. Every interest and every standard 
is intensely modern. Petty jealousies have 
yielded to the higher education; great ones, 
in their clashing, use no medigwval weapons. 
Barbara does not even think of eloping 
from her husband (guilty of nothing but 
old age and mathematical absorption) with 
the man to whom she really “belongs,” but 
is strongly tempted to “take the clean, 
straight course—to be divorced from him 
and marry his friend.’ That this clean. 
straight course is relinquished will be a 
matter of gratification to the reader, who 
will further wish that something less vague 
than “instinct” had made Barbara decide 
upon her conduct. That, too, is modern, and 
partakes of the modern novel’s trend, 
whereof the motto is, ‘Please omit ideals of 
conduct."’ Opportunity or habit determines 
everything. It remains to be glad when 
opportunities are innocueus and habits 
geod. In the present book every moral issue 
is met with indeterminateness—the great 
present-day novel’s personal equation. Even 
the professor who is martyrized because he 
opposes the gift of wrongly acquired money, 
slips into his martyrdom by a sort of fluke 
at the last. Kind hearts in fiction have 
grown to be more not only than coronets, 
but than simple faith. 

The mixed motive, however, as we all 
know, is one of Nature’s frontes, and in this 
book is compounded with much high think- 
ing into an interesting story. In the main 
it is well told. There is an excess of detail, 
and there are some annoying uses of pet 
words which are degraded by such treatment 
into mere slang, One is “challenging,” 
which appears at every turn, achieved by 
eyes, ears, tongues, in tragedy and com- 
edy, for better and (still oftener) for worse, 
A young man’s desire to cheer a season of 
gloom with a Platonic flirtation is called 
“a sudden longing for iridescence.” At the 
same time coeducation does not deter even 
the President from the misuse of his wills 
and shalls, nor the widow from “‘fixing’”’ a 
cup of tea. As for the use and abuse of 





the dash, the pages look like the old-fash- 
foned telegraph language, and read like 
asthma. On the other hand, there occur 
such epigrams as this: “To the provincial- 
ism of the higher culture she opposed the 
cosmopolitan feminine.” 

The heroine of ‘The Beaten Path’ has far 
more reason than Barbara ror wishing to 
leave her husband, but looks higher and 
farther than to instinct for a guide, and 
may therefore be considered a more valu- 
able witness in the case of ‘“‘Divorce versus 
Fidelity.” The story deals with conditions 
of the Labor Movement as modern as those 
of Coeducational Universities, while its 
manner is in respiting contrast to the im- 
pressionistic style on one side and the over- 
elaborated on the other. Its leisurely air, 
as removed from rush as from stagnation, 
is almost old-fashioned, bringing up mem- 
ories of the English school of novels which 
produced Mrs. Gaskell and culminated in 
George Eliot. ‘The Beaten Path’ has not the 
captivating interest of the one, certainly 
not the sustained philosophy of the other, 
but it deals with labor agitations and with 
humanity’s complex frailties in a spirit 
worthy of both, although on a more modest 
level and under the more dingy light of a 
later industrial development. “Sweet com- 
mentary on the times we live in,” says the 
hero; ‘‘questions of right, questions of de- 
cent fairness, of simplest justice, put on the 
shelf, while we fight for the funda- 
mental principle of civilization.”” The 
actors in the play, even those who work 
for good, are of widely differing creeds and 
ideals. Here is a rector to whom the 
church is a living force and the only one 
that avails to save; here a workman preach- 
er with “the enraptured devotional loyalty 
of a servant to a beloved Master”; here a 
man of intellect and means giving his ser- 
vice to what he finds “within his soul and 
tests in the crucible of his own brain.” The 
powers of darkness have their varying 
shades and shapes as well, embracing the 
political trimmer, the conscienceless pro- 
moter, the shady attorney, the domestic 
deceiver. There is small allowance of 
poetic justice. The reader must rest con- 
tent with seeing the ravelled ends left dan- 
gling as in real life, while the characters 
cling desperately to their standardsr While 
this cannot be quarrelled with on .he ground 
of improbability, it serves, with the atten- 
dant quality of diffuseness, to make the 
book fail by a narrow margin of being a 
rarely good novel. Even as it stands, with 
every drawback noted, it is a story of un- 
usual sincerity and clarity, told in un- 
usually sincere and clear English. 


Mr. Dallas’s way of telling a story is 
very good. If an undue reverence for the 
blessed word “whom” has led him here and 
there to murder grammar, his treatment of 
murder is gentlemanly and tactful. His 
story is of assassination and mystery in 
New York twenty years ago, with disagree- 
ables reduced to the lowest terms. The 
object-lesson is the ever-captivating one 
of the untrustworthiness of circumstantial 
evidence except, as the author judicially 
remarks, “when such evidence is conclu- 
sive.” It would be crime to reveal the 
secrets of the case, but ‘The Master Hand’ 
ig sure to please lovers of a detective story 
that shall not unduly harrow while it will 
strongly interest, being founded in possi- 
bilities and built up with thgénuity. 





‘The Pine Grove House’ has the merit of 
an original background. This is a vulgar 
boarding-house in the country near New 
York, with its winter patrons and its sum- 
mer ones, and a third estate added in the 
all-the-year-round aristocracy of the neigh- 
boring villages. Miss Hall’s opening sketch 
of this dreary resort and all her picturings 
of its manners and practices are excel- 
lently dismal. The story, however, is 
fidgety in both construction and expres- 
sion. The characters are better planned 
than executed. The patrician girl is too 
nice to be so unduly prostrated by her 
surroundings; the patrician hero too de- 
bonair to be so melodramatically demon- 
strative of his entire indifference to sordid- 
ness, so patronizing of the sordidly impris- 
oned fair, whether he is telling her he 
deeply respects her, or snubbing the rich 
village aristocrats who snub her, as in a 
duke-and-governess novel. The movement 
fusses with exits and entrances like the 
stage directions for a farce, and the lan- 
guage catches the infection. We offer a 
specimen: “To Amy came, as grievous in 
a measure, the realization that this she felt 
at sight of Helen was akin to the stir of 
that midsummer dream from which (there 
was the point) she had awakened.” It is 
not all as bad as this. Some things are 
well put, as in the case of the old lady who 
“did like to be muched,”’ and in the char- 
acterization of ‘‘the slightly contentious 
and rather disquieted type of much Ameri- 
can aristocracy.”’ The story is harmless, 
quite harmless, and every girl who reads it 


‘will want to know how it comes out. 


‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ 
is not an undersized clergyman, in spite of 
the anticipations raised by the title., He is 
a boy with a sheep dog: one who lived on 
the river Kingdom Come; one who was de- 
scended from the earliest settlers of Ken- 
tucky, and whose destiny was to fight for 
freedom as his ancestors had done before 
him. No one writes of Kentucky better 
than Mr. Fox. He forces one to take to 
heart the lineage of that pioneer race who, 
after the Revolution, found their way into 
the mountains from Virginia. He invests 
the Blue Grass Country with a charm which 
makes for the time’a Kentuckian of every 
reader. As local history and geography, 
nothing could be better. His story dallies 
by the way, but is full of a touching in- 
terest. When it comes to the civil war, 
there is a splendidly effective showing of 
the unique position held by Kentucky, with 
its divided opinion, its varying occupancy, 
its Home Guards and State Guards, its 
guerrillas and provost marshals. The very 
phrase, ‘‘Blue Grass Yankees,” is a volume 
of war history. Those who remember the 
war, those who forget and those who never 
knew it should read this book, and will 
cherish it, being forewarned that the 
story occasionally gets in the way, that 
several of the characters are. entirely con- 
ventional, and the hero himself only too 
highly endowed. He alone, when a mite of 
a boy, observes the schoolmaster’s love 
affair; he alone with his little dog can 
round up the old farmer’s sheep; he it is 
who proves the dog’s innocence, on an occa- 
sion of sheep murder, by knowledge trans- 
cending that of judge and jury; he can 
give the major points on shooting, and is to 
the Bluegrass boys an example of horse- 
manship. Girls refuse officers for him, col- 
onels smile on him, Gen. Grant wants him. 
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It is a tribute to the essential charm of 
the portrait that with all his perfections 
he is easily lovable even to the reader.. We 
must expect the familiar girl type of South- 
ern story. Here she is, beautiful and 
brave, insulting and cajoling, with no va- 
riation from any of her sisters. The stern 
general and bluff major may be recognized 
at sight. Why do majors always ‘‘roar’’? 
Mr. Fox pays Mr. Hopkinson Smith the 
homage of imitation in associating in his 
story a ‘“‘Major”’ and a “‘Chad.””’ We com- 
mend and recommend this as a high and 
gentle tale; a valuable mirror, too, of a 
thrilling time. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s latest romance 
has no pretensions to be founded on fact, 
nor does it owe its interest to any possible 
identifications with living persons; it is 
merely a love story, interwoven with the 
finding of an arch@ological treasure and 
the mysterious course of the “lost waters” 
about which so little is known. These wa 
ters. we are told, often rise in different 
places in Rome, sometimes abundantly 
enough to impede the laying of foundations 
of modern buildings; they appear at dif- 
ferent levels, coming from some unknown 
source, and finding their way to the Tiber, 
rushing through deep hidden passages. They 
have never been scientifically accounted for, 
but here and there some Roman mason, 
whose forefathers have practised the same 
trade, pretends, and is therefore believed, 
to possess secret knowledge of the course 
of the “lost waters,’”’ and in this tale the 
Roman mason Toto uses his knowledge for 
purposes of revenge. The dramatis personz 
of Mr. Crawford’s romance have nothing in 
common with the complicated creations of 
modern fiction, in which there are many 
wearisome problems to solve and very little 
happens; his story runs on with unflagging 
interest, and his characters behave under 
the impulse of quite comprehensible mo- 
tives, exactly as the least imaginative 
reader might expect them to do. 

The story opens with the ruin of the Conti 
family, and their hasty departure from 
Rome, leaving the youngest daughter, Donna 
Sabina, under the care of the Baroness Vol- 
terra, who has offered her a home, on the 
snobbish supposition that her own position 
in Roman society will be thereby on a firmer 
footing. The ancestral palace of the Contis 
falls into the hands of Baron Volterra, her 
husband, a successful financier of great 
smartness and lax conscience, who, wish- 
ing to realize the utmost profit on this in- 
vestment, commissions an intelligent engi- 
neer to examine the substructure of the 
palace carefully in search of a hidden trea- 
sure supposed to have been buried there 
in past centuries, but which was not be- 
lieved in by the family. Malipieri, the chiv- 
alrous young Venetian engineer chosen for 
this work, makes the acquaintance of Donna 
Sabina, and, touched by her dependent posi- 
tion, resolves to find the,treasure, and to 
frustrate the Baron’s plans by first confiding 
the secret of its discovery to the young 
girl and helping her to put in a claim for 
her part of her patrimony, of which her 
family had in their extravagance and self- 
ishness defrauded her. He therefore sets 
about the work with secrecy, aided only by 
his servant. The rushing of the “lost wa- 
ter” is constantly heard, and there are in- 
dications of its having flooded the vaults 
in past times. Malipieri discovers a colos- 
sal statue of gilt bronze walled up in a sepa- 





rate vault, but meanwhile the mason be- 
longing to the palace, Toto, hears from out- 
side the knocking down of the wall and 
creeps in through a disused drain to see 
what is going on. He is found in the niche 
with the treasure by the disconcerted arche- 
ologist, who locks up Toto in his own rooms 
in the palace. The man escapes out of the 
window while Malipieri is showing Donna 
Sabina, who has eluded her chaperone, the 
Baroness, for an hour or so, the statue in 
the vaults of her ancestral home. This is the 
culminating moment of the story; for while 
Sabina and Malipieri are examining the 
treasure, the revengeful Toto, who possesses 
from his father the secret, turns on the lost 
water and floods the vaults, so that the 
young people are cut off from the upper 
world and in danger of death from starva- 
tion or drowning. We leave Mr. Crawford's 
readers to find out how all came right in 
the end. His fidelity to nature in showing 
the working of the Roman mind, from the 
prince to. the workman, is admirable 
throughout this story, which is written in 
his usual style. 





The Horsewoman. By Alice M. Hayes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1903. 


This volume is edited by the husband 
of the authoress, Capt. M. H. Hayes, who 
himself is a book-maker of a quite modern 
type. It is one thing to write in an orig- 
inal manner an interesting and clever 
book, but a very different thing to multiply 
volumes under various titles. However, 
the public at large continues to be deeply 
interested in everything regarding horses 
and riding, notwithstanding the pretended 
superiority of the ‘‘Red Devil” and other 
forms of horseless vehicles. The bicycle 
has come, and, after a brief period of won- 
derful popularity during which dire pre- 
dictions were made as to the decadence and 
disappearance of the horse, has itself nearly 
passed away, except for commercial trans- 
portation of messenger boys and the like. 
The horse is coming back to his own, and 
we can forgive a well-padded book, neatly 
printed and with clear illustrations, be- 
cause it tends to revive interest in honest 
horsemanship. 

Mrs. Hayes is quite right in advising that 
girls be taught to ride early in life, for 
women past thirty years of age, having lost 
the pluck and dash of youth, find much diffi- 
culty in mastering the subtleties of balance 
and grip, and are afflicted with a nervous 
anxiety which tends to give them an ap- 
pearance of stiffness and general discom- 
fort in the saddle. To ride well and safely, 
any woman needs a good, well-trained 
horse; young and untrained animals should 
at all times be avoided. The requirements 
of a good saddle-horse are aptly described 
by Mrs. Hayes. She does not propose to do 
away with the side-saddle, Not all women 
are physically constructed so that they can 
ride comfortably astride; on the other 
hand, a considerable number of men have 
such conformation that they wonld be more 
comfortable in side-saddles than they are in 
men’s saddles. All depends upo, the shape 
cf the hips and roundness of the inner 
thighs. A round inner thigh is devoid of 
gripping qualities which are absolutely es- 
sential to secure comfort of seat in a 
man’s saddle. Mrs, Hayes has introduced 
in this volume what she designates as a 
safety skirt; but women are prone to 





follow the fashion of the hour tn their rid- 
ing skirts as well as in other tailor-made 
garments. 

It requires considerable instruction and 
attention for the average woman to main- 
tain her seat upon a horse so as to produce 
an equal distribution of weight. Mrs 
Hayes advises that this can be obtained by 
avoiding the use of too long a stirrup, and 
by sitting a little over on the off side, so 
as to place the weight as much as possible 
over the line of the backbone of the horse 
The woman rider, like the man, must main- 
ly depend upon keeping her position in the 
saddle by balanee.and grip, though, of 
course, the man has more opportunity for 
the use of both than the woman rider on the 
side-saddle. Advice is given on the use of 
the hands, voice, whip and spur in con- 
nection with the seat. Lessons in riding 
prescribed for the walk, trot, canter and 
gallop and cross-country are all very well 
in an advisory way or for finishing off a 
practical education, but it would be wise 
for the beginner not to depend too much 
upon book instruction in learning to ride. 
A considerable portion of the volume is de- 
voted to the hunting field, its pleasures 
and dangers for the woman. 

Mrs. Hayes devotes a chapter to riding 
difficult horses, which is all very well for 
her and her horseman husband, but wo- 
men should be careful to avoid any animal 
known te be a difficult horse. There are 
too many ways of showing courage in life, 
and too many duties of a high order expect- 
ed of the modern highly educated and re- 
fined woman, to justify her in risking life 
and limb on bucking, shying, and bolting 
horses. 





The Alien Immigrant. By Major W. Evans- 
Gordon, M. P. London: W. Heinemann; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1903 


Sir Walter Besant’s book on East Lon- 
don reminded us incidentally that we are 
not the only country confronted with the 
problem of alien immigration. Major Ev- 
ans-Gordon now shows us in detail how 
serious the situation is becoming in Eng- 
land. His introductory section concerning 
the conditions in London would need only 
a few changes in names and figures to 
describe those with which we are familiar 
in New York. We hear of the “Ghetto 
habit,”” which prevents the dispersion of 
Hebrew aliens in the country; of the grad- 
ual driving out of the old population; of 
the transformation of dwellings and gar- 
dens into workshops; of the raising of rents 
50 to 100 per cent. through the pressure of 
the newcomers; of the lowering of wagesand 
of the standard of living; of the use of 
the local schools to make more effective the 
competition of alien with native labor; and 
even of an occasional racial riot, indicating 
a strained feeling between Jew and Gen- 
tile. “East of Aldgate,’’ remarks the au- 
thor, “one walks into a foreign town,” 
and he further tells us that, when visiting 
the towns of western Russia within the 
Jewish pale, he was surprised to find him- 
self in the familiar surroundings of the 
East End. “The life, the language, the 
people, the shops, and their contents were 
the same.” A grievance on which special 
stress is laid is the effect of this invasion 
upon workingmen compelled by their em- 
ployment to live within a certain area— 
the porters at Spitalfields Market, tbe dock 
ledorers, etc., who are practically ruined 
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by the high rents resulting from alien over- 
crowding. There is no true analogy, it is 
contended, between the difficulty in East 
London and that in Russia and Rumania, 
where industrial openings could be found 
for tens of thousands of Jews without det- 
riment of any kind to the rest of the pop- 
ulation. 

Major Evans-Gordon’s. conviction of the 
urgency of the question impelled him in 
the summer of last year to make personal 
inquiry into the immigration movement in 
general. He therefore spent several 
months in investigations at such certres 
as Dvinsk, Riga, Libauy Vilna, Pinsk and 
the neighboring villages, Warsaw, Lodz, 
Cracow, and Bucharest, and afterwards in- 
spected the machinery for the forwarding 
of emigrants at Hamburg. He has thus 
produced a very instructive picture of the 
life and status of the Continental Jew, es- 
pecially on the industrial side. In view of 
the intellectual ambition of the children 
of aliens in America, it is particularly in- 
teresting to read the author’s testimony 
to the desire for education as one of the 
chief incentives to immigration. Obviously 
this section of the book is worth as much 
to American as to English readers, and 
the chapter on ‘Persecution’ will be of 
special value, as bearing on the representa- 
tions which our Government has made, and 
may make, respecting the treatment of the 
races and classes from whom our immi- 
grants are largely drawn. 

Major Evans-Gordon’s inquiries, though 
of historical and scientific value in them- 
selves, have also a distinct political pur- 
pose. The whole book is a plea for legis- 
lation fulfilling the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Alien Immigra- 
tion, of which the author himself was a 
member. One may reasonably doubt, how- 
ever, whether the adoption of American 
methods of restriction is quite feasible in 
England, where the smuggling of undesir- 
ables would be a much easier matter than 
it is here. But there certainly seems no 
valid argument against the establishment of 
a Department of Immigration, or against 
the proposed exclusion of newly arrived 
aliens from residence in any area which is 
officially pronounced to be already over- 
crowded. The startling information given 
by the writer respecting the large number 
of criminal and vicious aliens—in London, 
he says, from one-half to two-thirds of the 
traffic in vice is conducted by foreigners— 
strongly supports his advocacy of the fur- 
ther provision for the deportation of such 
aliens as within two years of arrival are 
found to be criminals or of notoriously bad 
character, 


History of Concord, New Hampshire, from 
the original grant in Seventeen Hundred 
and Twenty-five to the opening of the 
Twentieth Century. Prepared under the 
supervision of the City History Commis- 
sion, James O. Lyford, Editor. [Concord, 
1903.) Two volumes, pp. 1477. 

This work, handsomely printed and illus- 
trated in good taste, is a model of its kind, 
Certain citizens of the capital city of New 
Hampshire, interested in the object of pre- 
serving a correct history of the town and 
city, came together and formed a commis- 
sion.. This body was legalized by. vote of 
the city authorities, who appropriated $2,- 
500 as a loan of the city’s credit. The 





amount later was more than met by volun- 
tary subscription, so that the city has been 
put to no expense. This historical commis- 
sion had at least two hundred and fifty 
meetings. As a result, a composite work 
of a most creditable character is added to 
the list of New England town histories. 
A general narrative of more than 500 pages 
is contributed by Amos Hadley. Other 
writers have furnished papers upon spe- 
cial topics, altogether well written and 
readable. Combined with a unity of pur- 
pose, one.finds here sufficient diversity 
of style to invest the pages with a literary 
as well as historic value. The book is a 
monument of labor performed by most_will- 
ing and competent hands and in a spirit 
of complete harmony. It is a pleasure to 
note the good will thus existing among 
the people of a community. Concord has 
reason to be proud of this memorial, which 
is, by the way, wholly free from individual 
or business puffery. 

There is a full index of subjects and of 
names. The proof-reader has done his 
work thoroughly; and if there are blem- 
ishes, they do not readily meet the eye. 
We note, however, on page 713, that the 
name of the venerable minister at Newing- 
ton, N. H., who served the people there 
for sixty-eight years, is given as “John” 
Adams. It should be ‘“‘Joseph.’’ He was an 
uncle of President John Adams. 

An entertaining chapter is ‘Canals, 
Stage Lines, and Taverns,’ by Henry Mc- 
Farland, and we cannot do better than con- 
fine our extracts to it: 

“Along the countryside, the stageman was 
regarded as holding a good place among 
worthies of the time. He could tell to loi- 
tering villagers news and gossip from tavern 
firesides in the larger lower towns. Per- 
haps Daniel Webster, Jeremiah Mason, Ich- 
abod Bartlett, or George Sullivan had some- 
time been passengers in his coach, and he 
had spoken with some familiarity with those 
great men, or he had exchanged polite sal- 
utations with Dudley Leavitt, Prof. Edwin 
D. Sanborn, or the Governor of the State. 
Judges going up to hold court sat beside 
him, and held the reins while baggage was 
landed at wayside inns. Perchance he had 
clinked the social glass with Philip Carri- 
gain, Esquire, and wished him success in his 
errand at Hanover. On the sightly highest 
seat of his yellow coach, rustic’ beauties, 
going home from service or from school, 
with handsomer faces than those depicted 
by the skilful hand of the Concord painter 
on the panels of the coach, perched where 
the long whiplash made its surprising whirl 
past their sunbonnets before it shot for- 
ward to make its still more surprising 
crack behind the ears of the leaders on the 
six-horse team. Schoolboys by the roadside 
swung their caps to the driver, and echoed 
his cheery whistle to the horses. The vil- 
lage blacksmith and saddler came to the 
fore wheel to take his orders when he drew 
rein. All the countrymen deemed it worth 
while to be on good terms with him, be- 
cause he knew about their horses, and from 
his opinion as to what a likely animal would 
bring at Concord or Portsmouth there was 
no appeal” (p. 851). 





Laura Bridgman; Dr. Howe’s Famous Pu- 
pil, and What He Taught Her. By Maud 
Howe and Florence Howe Elliott. Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown & Co. 

The rapid progress of instruction among 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, and especially 
the remarkable gifts and qualities devel- 
oped in Helen Keller, have naturally turned 
public attention back upon thé earlier 
stages of this great philanthropy, and in- 
cidentally upon the pupil to whom ft was 





first applied, Laura Bridgman. Dr. Samuel’ 


G. Howe, during the forty years that passed 
between this great triumph and his death, 
never found leisure to put his most con- 
spicuous achievement in writing, and it is 
a very fitting thing that two of his daugh- 
ters should now do the work for him. The 
details of the process which rescued this 
class of human beings from life-long dark- 
ness and almost despair, are here clearly 
presented from their father’s written mem- 
oranda and in an admirable way. 

The vast difference between the results 
obtained from Laura Bridgman and from 
Helen Keller are partly due to the progress 
of the age, which had, for instance, devel- 
oped Radcliffe College for the latter’s high- 
er training. They are, however, due partly, 
of course, to that touch of individual genius 
which is personal in Helen Keller. To this 
are added some further individual differ- 
ences, now for the first time made pub- 
lic, between the two careers. Thus, we 
now first learn that Laura Bridgman’s 
life was shadowed for ten years by one 
of the old-fashioned and rather formal 
religious conversions, when her very soul 
was darkened by the fear of an angry God, 
and when Dr. Howe himself said that ‘he 
had difficulty in recognizing the girl whose 
clearness and simplicity of mind had so 
fascinated him, in this conventional and 
professing sectarian’’ (p. 286). From alli 
this shadow Helen Keller fortunately es- 
caped under the benign influence of Phillips 
Brooks and men of kindred spirit; and this 
fact, combined with singularly happy influ- 
ences from her immediate companion, Miss 
Sullivan, have made her life, as it has made 
her face, far more joyous to contemplate 
than was that of her predecessor. 

The simple fact undoubtedly is, that among 
the deaf, dumb, and blind there will be 
found as great a variety of temperaments 
as anywhere else, Even in Laura Bridgman’s 
day Dr. Howe encountered in England a 
girl to whom he gave some half-dozen 
lessons beginning with the manual alpha- 
bet, and of whom he records that ‘she 
made more progress in two hours than 
Laura Bridgman did in two weeks” (p. 380). 
In reading Helen Keller’s autobiography, 
one ceases to think of her as a blind deaf- 
mute, but rather thinks of her as one ‘who, 
if she had possessed all the ordinary fac- 
ulties, and so labored under no picturesque 
disadvantages, would still have written an 
autobiography eminently worth reading. 
That fact only makes this. memoir of 
Laura Bridgman more valuable, as explain- 
ing those steps in education from which 
both these exceptional careers began. In- 
tellectually speaking, both were the off- 
spring of Dr. Howe, of whom this book will 
always remain one of the very best me- 
morials. 





Caliban’s Guide to Letters. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Satire, personal or general, is a feeble 
sort of expression unless the satirist is 
morally and intellectually superior to the 
person or thing satirized. If Mr, Hilaire 
Belloc possesses such advantages over the 
persons engaged in his own trade—the trade 
of producing reading matter for the daily 
press, for weeklies, and monthlies—he 
shows no sign of them in his collection of 
satirical papers on these persons and the 
rest of the machinery of production. Some- 
times he is faintly funny, as in the article 
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on reviewing, but more often he is just 
foolish, as in the article on special prose. 
When he attempts to satirize Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the British empire, 
the subjects are so far beyond him that his 
words are but the squawks of an infuriated 


parrot. His last chapter describes the ulti- 
mate destiny of many books, of most novels, 
hurried away by tons to the pulper’s vat, 
there to be crushed and bolled and cleansed 
until they are reduced to a white paste, 
which, passing through several processes, 
again becomes paper. This chapter is in- 
structive, and may be accepted as a literal 
statement of fact. There is appended an 
index of books that Mr. Belloc predestines 
to the pulpers within a year of publication. 
‘Caliban’s Guide to Letters’ is not included; 
but Mr. Belloc doubtless knows that its 
doom is written. 
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Werke. Leipzig: Max Hesse. 

Works of John S. Sargent. Introduction by Mrs. 
Meynell. London: William Heinemann: New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $30 net. 

Writings of James Madison: Comprising his Public 
Papers and his Private Correspondence, tnclud- 
ing numerous Letters and Documents now for the 
first time ar Vol. 1V. Edited by Gaillard 
Hunt, aol P. Putnam's Sons. 





3 The Evening Post says: 

: “The text is well written and chatty, and, as a 
whole interesting. + + + @ good setting for 
his exquisite photographic reproductions. . . . 
The chapter on fern photography, which closes 
the work, indicates that the author has devoted 
much loving care to this part of his task.’’ 


FERNS 
A Manual for the Northeastern 
States. By C, E. Waters, Ph.D. 
ig over 200 illustrations. 362 
Square 8vo, boxed, $3.00 
net; by mail $3.32, 
















JUST PUBLISHED: 
A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND 


Treating of the Government, Military System 
and Law; Re’ ‘ Learnie and Art; 
Industries, a Commerce; Manners, Customs. 

nd Domestic Life, of the Ancient Irish People. 


By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin; M.R I, 


"9 One of the Commissioners for the Publication 
of the Ancient Laws of Ireland. Illustrated. In 
2 vole , 8v0. $8.00 net. 





rades, | 


hie Sale or TT, 0 Let. 
NEAR ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


well furnished houses, with lawn and sta- 
on the Vernon Hill Estate of Mr. 
Delightful climate; grand 
BILERORE ESTATE 
iitmore, N. © 


R SALE OR. TO RENT—Exeter, 
Engiand.—Estate of eight acres. Charming house; 
bedrooms; secluded grounds; fine views; 

k from cathedral. Rent £300, unfur- 
a? ly i H, Harsorrn, County Chambers, 


Large, 
ble, for rent 
George W. Vanderbilt. 
views. Apply to 





R RENT IN PRINCETON, N. Zs 
a large ffime house, just completed; best | 





LONG MANS.GREEN,&CO. 
' « ° gg Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
EDITION DE LUXE 


’ . 5 unt 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Illustrated with drawings on wood by Grorce CrurksHaNK (never before published). Limited edition on hand-made 
paper. Royal 8vo. Subscription price, $7.00 net. 


The Songs of Robert Burns 


Now first printed, with the melodies for which they were written. A Study in Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, His- 
torical Notes, and Glossary. By James C. Dick. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii.-533, printed on rag-made paper, with 4 fac- 


simile MSS. $5.00 net. 


Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship—Germany 
By Hersert A. L. Fisner, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


Sacred Sites of the Gospels 
With illustrations, maps and plans, by W. Sannay, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., with the assistance of Paut WaTERHousE, M.A, 
F.R.I.B.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 
Castalian Days 
By Lioyp MIFF.in. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Oxford History of Music.  kaited by w. H. Hanow. 


Vol. 1. The Polyphonic Period. Part I (Method of Musical Art, 339-1339). By H. E. Woo.tpripGe, M.A. 8vo, $5.00. 
Vol. Ill. Tae Seventeenth Century. By Sir CV. Husert H. Pansy, M.A., D.Mus. 8vo, $5.00. 
Vol. [V. The Age of Bach and Handel. By J. A. FuLLER-MAITLAND, M.A. Svo, $5.0). 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 














JUST PVBLISHED 


The Nemesis of Froude 


Everyone has been hearing of “The Carlyle Controversy,” though few have 
had time to follow it in the profuse publications on the subject. It concerns 
the clearing of Carlyle’s magnificent and beautiful character from the baseless 
charges of his executor and original bicgrapher, JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The whole subject, interesting and enlightening in the extreme, to broad 
minds, is now summed up and closed finally in one decisive volume of less than 
1873 1903 200 pages, admirably written, by Sir JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE and 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


: THIRTY YEARS AGO the advent of the 8VO, BUCKRAM. $1.00 NET 
Everyone must read th's who wishes to preserve in his mind the correct 


REM INC TON image of the personality of the greatest Anglo-Saxon philosopher of the XI Xth 
century. 




















created the typewriter industry. WRITE FOR OUR ILLUS?RATED FALL LIST 
EVER SINCE the Remington has been 
the recognized leader among JOHN LAN E, - « ” NEW YORK 





writing machines, 
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REQUEST TO ALL BOOK 


SEEN A LIST OF THE MO- 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle Cooper, Dick- SHER BOOKS ARE URGED 


ens, Numas, Eliot. Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, Haw SEASONI ro sEND IN THEIR NAMES 


MOSHER DONE UP IN OLD STYLE An opportunity to obtain a fine old 
Ity. Choice of over 300. 

Collection of Masterpieces in America. 

simile labels, also a descriptive list of 


d TODAY its supremacy is unquesti 
€ SOLID MERIT is the foundation of its THE w,4 poston egtt | Fi Vi li 

‘ enduring rule, 

: : IN RED AND BLACK, ine V10lNS 

RET ieee ee BOOKS GREY WRAPPER, UNCUT tf instrument at a very low price, Stu- 

’ EDGES. MAILED FREE ON Wie’ dents violins (dated 1700-1830) a 

Ul) Concert inst ts by old masters, 

(a ‘% in edmira le preservation. Finest 

pad Send for our beautiful Catalog of Old 

Violins (free). Illustrated with fac- 

iitien,-Monthiy payments accepted 

ua 
diery fouromen foal pear 





—_ go — a Son Ruskin, Scott, ae AND ADDRESSES. rument f ly guaranteed 
molle hac ’ . ° We will send several 
_— 
Send for Descriptive Booklet, 1903 THOMAS B. MOSHER, A Offer os woes os approve! 
Portland, Maine. ond ee Sen ear 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 








fossa caters Entei nna 


The Life of Voltaire 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, author of “ The Women of the Salon,” etc. 
Two volumes. 8vo, with numerous illustrations. Net, $6.00. 


The narrative of the life and work of a man who, perhaps more than any other of his century, influenced the opinion of Eu: ope 
His keen analysis of the institutions and opinions of the day, his absolute fearlessness in regard to certain existing things which seemed 
to him to be wrongs, his enormous fund of wit, andhis great force of expression have persisted as an influence in the literature of the 
years succeeding his own. 


The Nature of Man Studies in Optimistic Philosophy 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF. Translation and introduction by P. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the Zo- 
ological Society. 8vo. Illustrated. Net, $2.00. 


It is not often that a scientific book may be read with ease, profit and pleasure by the general reader, so that M. Metchnikoff’s 
book comes in the nature of anagreeable surprise. It is marked by a refreshing naiveté and a large simplicity which are characteristi- 
cally Russian. The scientific importance of this work is so great that it is spoken of in England as the most valuable production since 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 


The Art of the Italian Renaissance 


A Handbook for the Use of Students, Travellers, and Readers. By PROFESSOR HEINRICH WOLFPLIN 
of the University of Munich. 8vo, with over 100 illustrations. Net, $2.25. 


This book is designed for use as a handbook for students and all lovers of Renaissance Art. It will prove valuable for travellers 
in connection with the masterpieces which it describes ; and the profuse and beautiful illustrations, with the careful explanations of the 
text, will bring Italy to those who wish to enjoy from their homes the wonders of the Italian Renaissance. 


Rome and the Renaissance 
The Pontificate of Julius Il. Translated from the French of JULIAN KLACZKO, by JOHN DENNIE, 
author of “ Rome of To-day and Yesterday,” etc. 8vo, with 52 full-page illustrations. Net, $3.50. 


The charm of this book is its strong personal element. The author has lived with his subject and lived with it many years, with 
the result that he has written a book of particular originality and absolutely fresh interest, although the subject is fami iar. 
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The Artof Living Long’ ||| Charming Presents | oftie py 
Ww f LOUIS CORNARO, 
Te {nied ig a eerste 1. P OLONIUS, or Wise Saws 
and Edited by William F. Butler and Modern Instances. By j 
revity more efetively proba iy than a tbe EDWARD FITZGERALD. Leather, 
we in ° ; 
res ‘“ wien cent an gilt edges, $1.00 net. 
s » ‘° 
fe pr yr soo Jf brewer 83, 85.91 and 98 the 2. THE DANCE OF DEATH. ; 
methods Whee besecared that complete. mental By HANS HOLBEIN. Illustrated. e Nn S ear. 
cmand aatil bis death at 103--the first to redece the Edited by Austin Dobson. | | 
ee otis ‘tase these whe have — on Japan vellum. $1.75 HIGH GRADE FURNISHINGS. 
received advance copies : net. 
ee aes Meneresting book.” -THomas Bat- 3. MARCUS AURELIUS. Intro- White Dress Shirts, Fancy Shir s. 
our counteymen 18, cranclating and publishing duction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Mocionoar Soe. ensetions 
nis varnanie work ”"—U. 8. SznaTor Wm. B. $1.00 net. Collars and Cuffs of finest linens 
rice tothe Ainerican people by putting within 4. DISCOURSES OF EPICTE- Underwear and Hosiery of superior qualities 
oniving.*ksoWwARD Bok, Kditor Ladies’ Home TUS. 2 vols. $2.00 net. H dk h ° f. Gl 
by distinguish a'sclenttets in the. art ‘of ving Send for Catalogues of Fine Books to an ere 1€ Sy OVES. 
sone ipod a secret 0 plain end simple as that SCOTT-THAW CO., 542 5th Av., N. Y. 
of Cornaro.”—U, 8. SENATOR Caauncey M. ! ’ C. 
seine sts acetate Broad 2 gibt 
Cc us , and con _— 
ities Re ensrebrerttodtato | | RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND Laie 
Cornaro. Full cloth, gilt etc. free thiy catalogues ° 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GET. Price, Bt. » Pre- AUTOGRAPHS are val Loa = ane sing 
For booksellers, or will be seat day for them. Your nal examination of our in- | — ——_—~ 
upon receipt of price by the publishers. teresting stock te, solicited. We carry no rubbish. 
MOODY PUBLISHING CO. pron ER Pare 
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SCRIBNERS I 


READY NEXT WEEK 


Senator Hoar’s 
Autobiography of Seventy Years 


Nor only for its political importance, but for the unusual personal, social, and literary 

interest of the reminiscences it brings together, Senator Hoar’s autobiography will be 
the most notable contribution of the year to memoir-literature. It would be impossible to find 
another man in the country who has known more of the important men and measures of his 
time than Mr. Hoar; and the charm and piquancy of his style, with its range, from the elo- 
quent discussion of his political principles to the humor of his anecdotes, are as remarkable as 
his experiences. The book is refreshingly frank and full of character and individuality—a 
record of opinions as well as events. 


For Sale Everywhere on November 21. Price will be $7.50 net. 





JUST PVBLISHED 


THE VNITED STATES in our OWN TIME 


A History from Reconstruction to Expansion 


Being an extension of “A History of the Last Quarter Century,” by E. Benjamin 
Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska and sometime President of Brown 
University. One thousand pages, with nearly five hundred illustrations. Large 8vo, $5. 


The great popularity and authority of this standard work has led to its extension to cover the entire period from the 
reconstruction of the Union to the new expansion of our territory—1870-1903. Besides forming the only existing minute 
history of the country in our own generation, and furnishing an unequalled aid to the memory of men now in their prime, it 
covers in the fullest manner the information most desired as to the immediate present. 





Two New Editions at decreased prices 


The Book of the Courtier 


Translated from the Italian of 
Count Baldesar Castiglione 
By L. E. Opdycke. With 12 reproductions of contemporary 
portraits. Small quarto, $4.00 met. 
A new edition of Mr. Opdycke’s scholarly translation of this 
famous work at a price placing it within the reach of all. 


Rembrandt 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORK AND HIS TIME 


By Emile Michel. Edited and ed by Frederic Wedmore, 
and translated from the French by Florence Simmonds. With 76 
full-page illustrations, of which 8 are photogravures. A new edition 
in one volume entirely reset. 8vo, $7.50 met. 





OF 
GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON’S 


Reminiscences of the Civil War 


the V. Y. £vening Sun says: 


‘The tone of the book is genial, magnanimous and tolerant; the 
style unaffected, luminous and often eloquent. One thinks of John 
B. Gordon as a virile and lovable character. It was a fine thing for 
a man to bear himself so worthily in the great war; it was finer to 
write about it so sweetly and fairly in the decline of life-—‘nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ Every American should 
read General Gordon's book. He will be a better citizen for it, and 
it will be a tonic to his patriotism.’’ 





Cyclopaedia of Architecture 
In Italy, Greece, and the Levant 


Edited by Wittiam P. P. Loncrettow. A new edition, with all 
the many illustrations (except the photogravures) of the $25 
limited edition. Large 8vo, $6.00 net. 


This elaborate and authoritative work, the value of which the 
American Architect and Building News declared was ‘‘ almost in- 
calculable,’’ is now placed within reach of all. As a book of 
— me besasrine “9 vig va Monthly described it as 
8 ; ‘ation gave it the highest praise, dwelling upon, the 
impartiality of its criticism; the Mew York 7ribune sce its 
permanency and authority. 
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